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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———— 
HE German Emperor opened the Session of the Reichstag 
on Tuesday in a self-restrained speech of much dignity. 
He trusted that Germany would not be disturbed; but the de- 
velopment in the defensive power of other European States 
made it “an imperative duty” to look to German defences, 
and by “ thoroughly enforcing the approved principle of uni- 
versal liability to service,” to “secure a continuance of the 
respect in which Germany has hitherto been held by the other 
Powers.” He trusted that the necessity of the measure would 
“meet with fuller and fuller recognition,” and that the sacri- 
fices required, the extent of which the Federal Governments 
fally appreciated, would be borne with patriotism. The dura- 
tion of service would be confined within the narrowest bounds 
compatible with efficiency ; new revenues would be found in 
taxes on spirits and beer; and he doubted not “ that 
the nation’s firm determination to preserve its ancestral 
inheritance, to maintain peace, and to secure to our beloved 
country its dearest treasures,” would lead to an agreement. 
The speech was heard in profound silence, and though there 
was applause at its conclusion, it is clear the opposition has 
been by no means weakened. That opposition, however, is 
still directed to the new taxes, though it is said to be accen- 
tuated by Prince Bismarck’s declaration that the increase 
of the Army is wholly unnecessary. The Government is 
apparently resolved to devote the whole Session to the Bill, 
and no other measure will be brought forward. 














Count Caprivi, on the following day, made a speech on the 
Bill of more than two hours’ duration, in which he first of 
all rejected the idea of an offensive war undertaken to 
terminate an oppressive situation. Such a war, he declared, 
would be both immoral and unwise, for even if Germany were 
victorious over a well-prepared France, and once more entered 
Paris in triumph, there was nothing she could ask to repay 
her for her sacrifices. Germany wanted no territory, and 
nilliards brought with them their own thorns. France was 
enraged by the loss of her provinces in 1870, and by her mili- 
tary humiliation ; but Germany would not begin a new war. 
Neither would she with Russia, though the Russian people 
hated the Germans, and might bring influences to bear which 
would tempt the Czar, himself peace-loving, to open an attack. 
Already Russia was convinced that the next war would be on 
her Western frontier, was building fortresses to defend it, 
and was concentrating all her efficient troops in that direc- 
tion. Count Caprivi’s words upon this subject were rather 


whole Bill as another instance of the readiness of the Govern- 
ment to postpone other questions affecting the resources of 
the nation to military considerations. 





Count Caprivi, in the course of his speech, denied absolutely 
Prince Bismarck’s statement to an interviewer, that he had 
brought on the war by falsifying the account of what had 
occurred at Ems between the King and Count Benedetti. 
The Chancellor read out a letter from the King himself 
intended to be the foundation of a despatch, declaring 
that Count Benedetti had importunately demanded a promise 
that no Hohenzollern would seek the throne of Spain, that he 
had refused to give one, and that he had declined to give 
Count Benedetti further audience on the subject. This state- 
ment was at once forwarded to all Prussian Ambassadors 
abroad. In other words, the “insult” which so excited 
France, the refusal to see the French Ambassador, was no 
invention of Prince Bismarck, but was actually given by the 
King himself, and accurately reported to all diplomatists. 
Nothing can seem clearer than this statement, which, more- 
over, agrees with the total silence of Count Benedetti, then 
and afterwards—he is still alive—but we have, of course, to 
hear Prince Bismarck’s rejoinder. His object in accusing 
himself, truly or falsely, of a “ falsification of documents,” is, 
of course, to show that he, and he alone, forced on the war 
which turned out so successful. It is to be observed that both 
the Russian and English Governments, the latter through 
Mr. Gladstone, informed the Prussian Court that, in their 
opinion, no further concession to the French demand was 
possible. 


The Panama scandal is developing into a dangerous poli- 
tical affair, more serious than M. Wilson’s sale of decorations. 
On Monday, M. Delahaye, who votes with the Right, rose 
in the Chamber to demand an inquiry into the affairs of the 
Panama Company, with a special view to decide whether that 
Company had or had not bribed more than a hundred and 
fifty Deputies and Senators. He alleged that they had. 
One Minister, since dead, had received £12,000; another 
had demanded a similar sum to pay for certain elections ; 
a third well-known politician took £8,000 to give a casting- 
vote in a committee which had to report upon the propriety of 
permitting a lottery loan, and £20,000 was paid to the repre- 
sentative of a distinguished foreign paper. The Chamber 
grew wild with excitement as the speech proceeded, and con- 
tinually called for “names,” which M. Delahaye as continually 
refused until the inquiry had been voted. He would give them 
fast enough then. M. Loubet at once agreed, on behalf of 
the Government, to the appointment of a committee with full 
powers of investigation, and the Chamber voted the inquiry 
unanimously. The Committee of thirty-three was subse- 
quently elected by scrutin de liste, and has already commenced 
its sittings. Baron Reinach, it is alleged, was the inter- 
mediary between the Company and the Deputies; and the 
sudden death of the Baron, which occurred last week, 
immediately after the Government had agreed to prosecute, 
has greatly increased public suspicion. Lists of the guilty 
Deputies are freely handed about, and Paris has, in fact, once 
more “ grown electric.” We must all wait for evidence, but 
at present it looks as if M. Delahaye’s charge were an 
exaggeration of certain facts still capable of proof. 


Mr. Labouchere responded to the toast of “Our Radical 
Representatives,” at a banquet given by the Eleusis Club, at 





ominous, as we have pointed out elsewhere, and he ended 


Chelsea, on Monday. He raged against the House of Lords, 
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indicated his distrust of the House of Commons and his still 
deeper distrust of the Government; denounced a House of 
Commons full of rich men as necessarily incapable of 
alleviating the condition of the poor, and praised Mr. Tom 
Mann,—though Mr. Labouchere was unable to support him by 
endorsing the views which that gentleman has laid before the 
Labour Commission. He would not answer, he said, for Mr. 
Tom Mann’s proposals, but a House of Commons full of Tom 
Manns “would certainly hit upon some good, practicable 
plan” by which they would be able to raise the standard of 
living among the poor. We should have never described 
Mr. Labouchere as specially credulous, even on the subject 
of democracy; but if he believes that, he is credulous 
to the last degree. A House of Commons full of Labour 
candidates would probably hit on a scheme for the benefit of 
the working classes wilder and more ruinous than any com- 
pound of the McKinley Tariff and the Panama Canal. 
But Mr. Labouchere is only serious in wishing to show his 
scorn for English political institutions as they exist. If he 
came to devising others, he would be serious no longer. His 
levity would show itself in its full dimensions. 


Lord Londonderry, speaking at Burton-on-Trent on Tues- 
day night, reasserted, in spite of Lord Kimberley’s state- 
ment at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, that Ireland is already 
less law-abiding than it was under the government of Lord 
Zetland. Lord Kimberley’s figures were vitiated by his mixing 
up trivial with serious crimes, and taking them all together. 
“ Within three months the cases of murder and moonlighting 
had doubled, when compared with the returns of the previous 
six months, and there were proofs that boycotting was on the 
increase.” Lord Londonderry also made an attack on the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission, which he termed “a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of benefiting men who had been found 
guilty of criminal conspiracy,” and he justified Mr. Car- 
son for denouncing the Commission as “a farce and a 
sham” simply because he was not allowed to cross-examine 
the tenants’ witnesses. There Lord Londonderry was cer- 
tainly wrong. In Ireland neither party appears to be able to 
keep its temper when there is any chance of inflicting a wound 
on the opposite party. 


Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, spoke at the City Liberal 
Club dinner on Wednesday in reply to a speech from the 
Chairman, Sir Arthur Hayter, wherein it was stated that 
if Mr. Asquith had been but a short time in the House 
of Commons, and had consequently attempted little, there 
was nothing in which he had not succeeded. There Sir 
Arthur Hayter was inaccurate. Luckily for Mr. Asquith, 
he did not succeed in passing Mr. Haldane’s astonishing 
little Bill for tying up municipal land for twenty years, 
last Session; and no doubt Mr. Asquith is duly grateful 
for his escape from that wild and wayward legislative project. 
In his own speech, Mr. Asquith tried to put a cheerful face on 
the political aspect of things, but he did not give the effect of 
any very deep-rooted hopefulness. He dwelt on the duty of re- 
deeming the promises of the Government to the country, both in 
relation to Ireland and in relation to the further development 
of Parliamentary and municipal reform in England; and he 
also dwelt on the duty of compromise. There is the hitch. 
What compromise will satisfy or even stop the mouths at once 
of Mr. Labouchere and the Radicals, of the Welsh Dis- 
establishers, of the Labour party, and of the party which is 
for equalising the electoral power of different electors, but not 
of different groups of electors? Compromise, as Mr. John 
Morley has pointed out, is one of the most doubtful and diffi- 
cult of all political manceuvres, and the necessity for com- 
promise which weighs upon the present Government is 
overwhelming. 


Mr. Goschen delivered a powerful speech at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday at the annual dinner of the United Club. 
He complimented the Government on having kept a certain 
continuity of policy in relation to Foreign and Colonial 
Affairs, and he laughed at Mr. Asquith for saying that on 
domestic policy it is the duty of the new Government to reverse 
the policy of their predecessors. Was there any intention, 
he asked, to reverse the Army policy of their predecessors, to 
show any sympathy, for instance, with mutiny; or to reverse 
the policy of the last Government at the Treasury, or its 
policy at the Post Office? Had not one of the first acts of the 


late Postmaster-General ? This notion of reversing al] 4. 
predecessors’ policy was a thoroughly unpractica] pos their 

on one subject, indeed, had Mr. Gladstone’s Government Only 

attempted it. But in the Evicted Tenants’ Commission " 

had reversed almost all the principles of their pet 
policy. They had packed the Commission with the repr 80ry 

tives of one side; and they had allowed it to inquire a 

the justice of the case, but merely into the best mode of - 
stating the tenants. It was said that they would ask ee 
for a sum of money wherewith to restore these evicted ene 
If so, he hoped they would explain separately the patio 
kind of loss for which these tenants were to be compensate 
Were they to be compensated for the personal injaries tho had 
sustained in resisting the police, or for the miseries ee 
as a consequence of their refusal to pay rent? Parliament 
would expect a particular list of the items of injury for which 
compensation was claimed. 


Mr. Goschen also rallied the Opposition on the disposition 
they are showing to renew their promissory notes after the 
are in Office, and ought to be thinking of redeeming them 
They won the General Election by promises, and they appear 
now to think of retaining Office by a renewal of these promises 
That will hardly do. The late Government effected a gooj 
deal, but carefully refrained from drawing bills on the future 
They and their followers now constitute the strongest 
Opposition which for a good many years has sat on the left 
side of the Speaker’s chair; and they are full of hope that 
they will be even more successful and united in Opposition 
than they were in Office, though in Office they were both united 
and successful. 


In Tuesday’s Times there appeared a little correspondence 
between Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Gladstone, on the force 
which was required before the Union to prevent revolt jn 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone had said it was about 130,000 men, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith declared, on Lord Cornwallis’s evidence, 
that it was only 1,800. This enormous discrepancy arose, it 
appears, from the fact that Mr. Goldwin Smith was speaking 
of British (or what the Irish called foreign) force alone, 
while Mr. Gladstone counted-in all the Irish Yeomanry 
and Militia, who were, of course, often amongst the most 
cruel and vindictive of the troops employed. Yet, as much 
the larger number of the troops employed to keep down 
Ireland were not British troops, but Irish, even though under 
British command, it is clear enough they cannot be counted 
as a foreign force. Had they been bitterly opposed to the 
Union, they could not have been employed for such a purpose 
as that. They should be reckoned, therefore, as an Irish force 
available for putting down rebellion. 


The later part of the Bishop of Durham’s striking charge, 
to the earliest part of which we drew attention last week, and 
draw attention again this, proceeds on a very questionable 
assumption indeed. In his desire for peace, the Bishop says 
that the insular position of the United Kingdom gives usa 
great advantage over the nations of Europe, as regards 
international impartiality; and he thinks that we are ina 
position to urge on the other Kingdoms of Europe the advisa- 
bility of settling international disputes by arbitration. So 
far as our example goes, this is true. Whenever we can safely 
and wisely submit our own disputes to arbitration, and take 
the consequences loyally, even if the arbitration goes against 
us, no doubt we ought to do so, though there are issues which 
we should certainly be right in refusing to submit to arbitration. 
But as for Dr. Westcott’s view that our position gives us any 
particular influence on the counsels of other European nations 
in questions of war and peace, we do not believe it. On the 
Continent we are regarded as the most deliberately self- 
regarding of all European nations, and as keeping out of war 
only for the sake of our own chiefly commercial self-interest. 
It will take a good many Alabama and Behring Sea arbitra- 
tions before we gain any sort of special reputation for pre- 
ferring the interests of Europe at large to our own narrow 
British ends. The assumption by England of a high im- 
partiality of purpose would only be regarded as the sure 
sign of our political Pharisaism. 


The majority in the London County Council are much too 
eager. They want to obtain more money to spend without 
visibly increasing rates, which might end in their dismissal 





new Postmaster-General been'\to confirm the policy of the 


by the voters, and they want also more power to do as they 
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ghout London, including the City. They, therefore, 
he Government, as it values the Liberal seats for 
desire t hich they contend they won, to introduce a Bill, 
London, por full municipal powers; and a Billimposinga duty 

fe nating to be paid, of course, by receivers only; and a Bill crea- 
4 et ahha! death rate on real property ; and a Bill exempt- 
ting am tions from appeal to any but a special tribunal. Each 
ing ST teoponls involves principles of the highest importance, 
4 ps en with the bitterest criticism and resistance ; and 
and W ust pass through a House whose whole time will 
anh up by a Home-rule Bill, and a Bill for the reform 
Me vatration. It would be far wiser to ask for one big 
~ ay and suffer that to be threshed out, carried, and 
nt in operation. There is no necessity for hurry, for if the 
Council needs money it can, if it will only do it publicly 
through an increase of rates, tax London ad misericordiam. 
The grand list of demands published by the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee, and their extreme urgency, 
suggest & secret fear that if the Council cannot get all it 
wants in the next Session, it may in the Session after find 
itself confronted by a different kind of Parliament. 


A conference was held on Monday afternoon at Lambeth 
Palace, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to consider how far the National Church can interfere 
to relieve the respectable poor, when they are past work, from 
the severe conditions of the existing Poor-Law. Practically it 


resolved itself into a conference on the best means of providing 


old-age pensions for the aged poor who had lived a life entitling 
them tothe respect of the community; and it ultimately resolved 
ontheappointment of an influential committee toinvestigate the 
subject. Mr. Rudolf said that of the paupers over sixty years 
of age, at least 40 per cent., or not far short of half, are worthy 
ofa better fate than to be obliged to conform themselves to 
the severe conditions of the Poor-Law. The Bishop of London 
denied that average workmen could, as a rule, lay money by 
for their old age out of wages such as are now given, and it 
would be impossible to require capitalists, in the present state 
of commercial competition, to pay such wages as would leave 
a margin for the purpose of providing against old age. Canon 
Blackley proposed a scheme which would require local com- 
mittees to be formed by the churches in every parish, who 
would investigate the characters of the local poor, and under- 
take to find 1s. 6d. a week for every respectable person who was 
beyond work, and these local committees would then apply 
to the Central Church Committee for another ls., and the 
2s, 6d. a week thus obtained should he subsidised by 
statute with another 2s. 6d., which would raise the life 
annuity to one of 5s. a week,—a sufficient sum to keep the 
aged poor in tolerable comfort. And, of course, on any 
evidence of misconduct or abuse, the local committee could 
strike the name of the misconducted person off the list, so 
that thenceforward he would fall back on the strict Poor-Law. 
All this requires a great Christian effort, a great effort locally, 
a great central fund raised by the churches, and, finally, an 
Act of Parliament to supplement and complete it. Canon 
Blackley’s scheme would do as well as any other, if there be 
the energy and self-sacrifice ready to hand in the various 
Christian churches, and not still more urgently needed for 
other ends. 


The French have been for the moment baffled in Dahomey. 
General Dodds, who throughout has displayed both skill and 
daring, is no doubt in possession of Abomey, which was 
entered on November 17th; but the King, his remaining 
troops, and the population had fled beforehand, and had, 
according to a probable but unconfirmed telegram from Porto 
Novo, burnt all the principal buildings. The French, there- 
fore, though victorious, are perplexed what to do next. They 
do not wish to retain Abomey, yet if they retire it will be 
reoccupied, while in either case Behanzin may retain authority 
enough to wage a long partisan war. There is no one with 
whom to make a treaty, and there appear to be difficulties in 
the way of setting up a new dynasty. The Government at 
home has no policy, awaiting General Dodds’ suggestions, 
but it is not clear as yet that he has one either. He will 
probably set up some puppet; but if he does, the French 
must either defend him or see all the fruits of their success 
slip gradually out of their hands. Their standing difficulties, 
that they have no sufficient Colonial force, and cannot order 
conscripts to dangerous climates, are only increased by 


their conquest.. The English solution—to equip, discipline, 
and pay a force of Dahomeyans—would probably succeed 
under French officers; but would the Chamber vote the 
money P 


The City is so discontented with the excessive delay of the 
Courts in settling commercial disputes and the great expense 
of proceedings, that the Corporation of London and the 
Chamber of Commerce have united to create a new Tribunal 
of Arbitration. A panel has been selected containing a 
thousand names of competent persons who have agreed to 
serve, and from this, in each case submitted, a jury will 
be selected whose award is expected to be received as 
final. That is a practical device, and the City congratulates 
itself greatly; but we confess, though we fully admit the 
need, and hope the new scheme will secure the speedy decisions 
for which commerce is longing, we hear of the step taken with 
a certain regret. It shows that our legal machinery is still 
so imperfect, and that successive Governments are still un- 
willing to do their first duty, which is to provide cheap and 
speedy justice. There is no solid reason whatever why there 
should not be a Court of Commerce with Judges sitting all 
the year round, a simple procedure, and decisions invested 
with final authority. The French do not bear all the delays 
of our system. The usual argument against a sufficient 
reform is expense ; but a few months of delayed decisions costs 
trade more than any number of new Judges would. 


Boys at Rugby are required by the school regulations to 
take runs, occasionally, of about five miles, as part of their 
regular athletic exercises. Great care, however, is taken to 
prevent weaklings from trying to run, and this term, out of the 
505 boys in the school, 124 wereexcused. One lad of fourteen, 
however, who in February had been medically examined and 
pronounced sound, recently overran himself—he did four and 
a half miles in forty minutes—and falling forward, died of the 
exertion. A furious attack has, therefore, been made upon 
the system as dangerous to the health of the boys, though 
there has been no previous accident of the kind, and though 
the runs are in no way races, nor are the boys spurred on to 
any unusual speed. The outcry seems to us wholly unreason- 
able. The boys must be physically trained in some way, or 
they will never enjoy full health, not to mention the mischiefs 
of idle loafing; and running is as good a way as any other. 
There will be accidents occasionally, in spite of every care ; 
and the precautions taken appear, if the doctor is competent— 
a fact not doubted in this case—to be reasonably sufficient. 
At the same time, we cannot endorse Dr. Percival’s approval 
(Times, Friday) of “crick,” a race of twelve miles, run once a 
year by lads of seventeen. Extra precautions are taken, and 
the boys are picked; but an effort for that distance, made by 
boys on fire with jealousy, must for many of them be an over- 
strain. 


In presiding at a lecture delivered at St. Nicholas Parish- 
room, Warwick, last Wednesday, on “ Palestine Exploration,” 
the Speaker of the House of Commons called the attention of 
the present generation to two of the most considerable books 
ever written on journeys in Palestine, the late Mr. Kinglake’s 
“ Bothen,” and Mr. Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant.” 
Both are delightful books, books of genius, but the former is, 
in its kind, a perfectly unique book. Nothing that Mr. Kinglake 
wrote later, when he became famous, ever rivalled it in fresh- 
ness and power of vision. It is one of the few books which 
have ever managed to embody the overflowing buoyancy of 
youth without any of either its incoherence or irrelevancy of 
disquisition. We will not say that there was no trace of the 
insolent good spirits of the young in its pages, but there was 
only enough of it to give a vivid conception of the personality 
of the author. And yet, though it was full to overflowing of 
the English spirit, it was still fuller of that openness to the 
impressive side of the East which made the book a perfect 
image of the wonder and the awe with which a sensitive mind 
was affected by Oriental life and scenery. ‘“Hothen” will be 
read and loved as long as the English spirit recognises the 
peculiar greatness of the East, and apprehends the astounding 
character of the contrast between the land which gave us its 
faith, and the land which, not without bewilderment, still 
submits to receive it. Mr. Peel did well to recall attention to 
the best book of English travel which this century bas pro- 
duced. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—___.——— 


THE PANAMA SCANDAL. 


T is well for the French that there is at this 
moment no Pretender about who possesses the 
confidence of the masses, even in a limited degree. If 
there were, we might speedily see again one of those 
changes in the form of government by which France has 
so frequently expressed her profound, though _half- 
inarticulate, dissatisfaction with the character of her 
Even as it is, the consequences of the Panama 
scandal may be very grave, for there is, we fear, little hope 
that the public mind will be reassured by a series of 
The death of Baron Reinach, the 
“Patronage Whip” of the Canal, whether he died from 
worry and insomnia, and consequent over-doses of sulphonal, 
or, as half the public of Paris believes, committed suicide 
because a duplicate book of his letters had been stolen, 
sufficiently shows that there is much in the history of 
Nobody, in fact, 
in Paris doubts that the managers, with the experience of 


rulers. 


triumphant acquittals. 


the Canal which will not bear the light. 
the Suez Canal before them, thought that expense hard] 


signified ; or that great sums were squandered in the 
belief, possibly the sincere belief, that success would, as in 
the Suez case, silence criticism; or that latterly, when it 
became difficult to raise funds, opponents actual and 
possible were “ conciliated” by “arrangements” which, 
like many “preliminary payments” in Turkish specula- 
tions, were never described or intended to be described in 
detail. The only real question is whether all the waste 
went into the pockets of engineers, contractors, and 
financiers, or whether any of it found its way to 
the bank accounts of journalists and politicians. It 
is very hard to believe that M. Delahaye, who on 
Tuesday declared that the latter was the case, spoke 
entirely without evidence which he could produce, and 
which, in his judgment, would carry conviction to the 
He refused to 


Commission of Inquiry he demanded. 
mention names until the Inquiry had been authorised 


but he affirmed that more than a hundred Deputies and 
Senators had received gratifications; gave, in a whole list 
of cases, the precise amounts paid; and, in fact, talked as 
if he either had the cheques in his pocket, or had seen 
the most secret books of the Company. The rage of 
the Chamber, which feels the scandal bitterly, for a 
reason we will explain presently; its shouts of “ Name,” 
“Name,” moved him not a whit; and, in fact, his 
whole demeanour was that of a man who knows his 


case thoroughly, and is satisfied that time will soon 
dispel any doubt as to the bona fides of his statements. 
The Government, too, must have been deeply impressed, 
for it cannot wish its own supporters to be either exposed 
or traduced ; and as legal proceedings have been in- 
stituted, it could have delayed inquiry, upon the plea, pro- 
bably true, that it might poison the public mind unfairly 
against accused persons on their trial. Yet the Govern- 
ment yielded at once to the demand, the vote in its favour 
was unanimous, and the selection of the Commissioners 
by scrutin de liste deprives the Cabinet of the remotest 
chance of influencing the Commission. All this looks as 
if the charges were known to be in some way true, 
a conviction which, it is said, is repeated everywhere 
in the lobbies, in the Radical journals, and in the streets, 
where names are bandied about as if such a scandal were 
not, even in its inception, discreditable to France. The 
feeling in Paris, in fact, is that any individual charged 
may prove his innocence; but that a great number of 
second-rate notabilities in the Assembly will be proved to 
have been guilty of receiving money for services which, 
without the money, they would not have rendered. 

Nor is there any antecedent impossibility that the 
evidence will turn out grave. It is the curse of the 
system of governing through “ plain men,” that the plain 
men governing a great country must be placed ina position 
of horrible temptation. They are generally very poor men 
of good intelligence and much ambition, who look to 
politics as a road to distinction, and who come up to Paris 
full of vague hopes for themselves as well as their party or 
their country. There they find themselves in the most 
luxurious and dissolute city in the world, possessed of all 
power, for the real Sovereign in France is the majority 


cash which, for them, is the’ only ke 
think either dignified or happy life, ea Ne bat they 
true, salaries of £300. a year, in tee: It ig 
hardly supply them with furnished habitations vil 
hire, and bare food. They get into debt thy ~ 
hunted by creditors, they feel as if the alternatives. 
ready cash or ruin, and a portion of them at ey bky, 
accept the offers constantly made them, and are the ee 
forward the slaves of the financiers, who, in France ea 
everything, sooner or later, depends upon official fan my 
are perpetually wanting votes. One of the most gs ther 
of M. Delahaye’s charges, for instance, is that a politciae 
who was what we should call Chairman of a Comma 
threatened, if he were not conciliated by a sa ~ 
of £8,000, to give a casting vote against a loan which 
the Canal Company were requesting the permission a 
the Assembly to raise. That charge may be utterh 
untrue, and, indeed, is accompanied by a detail which 
suggests malice on the part of M. Delahaye’s informant, 
but it exactly illustrates the position in which a hunory 
Deputy of capacity and position may, in Paris, constant/ 
be found. The candidates are not chosen by the rls 
specially for probity, but for their opinions, their eloquence 
Y | or their “ popularity” with sections of the electors, and it 
is no wonder that many of them, half from want of 
principle and faith, half because they are dazed by the 
contradictory facts of their position, with the world at 
their feet, and nothing in their purses, fall into the toils, 
and come at last to look on “gratifications” almost ag 
perquisites of office. The Panama case, if the charges are 
proved, will perhaps be shown to be exceptionally scan- 
dalous, because such immense transactions were dependent. 
on favourable votes; but if there are not purchasable 
politicians in Paris, Paris is more venomous in its slander 
than is even its usual wont. 
We fear the result will not be the acquittal of every. 
body assailed before the Commission, and if there is any 
general or widespread condemnation, the effect on the 
electors of France will be profound distrust of govern- 
ment by the Chamber. The peasantry, in particular, have 
;|a strong though vague belief that those “gentlemen in 
Paris” are all rogues together, and that all benefit by the 
rapidly increasing taxes, and any revelation of specific 
corruption will deepen this belief into a conviction. 
An extraordinary number of them are embittered by 
the failure of the Canal, which they believed up to 
the last would turn out a gold-mine, as the Suez Canal 
had done, and they will be sure to contrast the failure 
under the Republic with the success achieved by a similar 
undertaking under the Empire. They will think all their 
money, instead of a per-centage of it, went to the 
politicians. They will be ready to overturn anybody or 
anything in their thirst to be avenged, and as they cannot. 
meddle with the form of government, there being at present 
no alternative, they will probably insist on changing very 
radically the composition of the Assembly. If the Right 
comes out clean, as it hopes, while the Opportunists do 
not, the Right will have a chance with the peasantry 
such as they have not enjoyed for the past fifteen years, 
and we may see a change in the personnel of Government 
almost amounting to revolution,—the one proscribed class, 
the highest, being again invested with power. On the other 
hand, the class exempt from opprobrium may be the Ex- 
treme Radicals, who are already pointing out that bourgeois 
government is always corrupt government, and who always 
profess, sometimes sincerely, sometimes with the obvious 
bitterness of the grapeless fox, that wealth has, of all 
enjoyments, the least charm for them. It will be said, 
of course, that if the Chamber is tainted, so must the 
country be; but that, though epigrammatic, is not an 
exact expression of the truth. We take it that France, and 
especially Paris, is very much just now in the condition 
of New York in 1874-5. In New York at that time pecuniary 
scandals in the city were incessant. Everybody connected 
with municipal office seemed to have been taking bribes, 
or jobbing in contracts, or stealing municipal money, and 
a great many were guilty. Nevertheless, opinion was still 
so sound that a large proportion of the accused could not 
face it, but fled or committed suicide ; that juries were as 
severe as with highwaymen, and that for a time, honest 
men acquired a strong hold on the reins of the city chariot. 
The people, even in Paris, will not pardon the guilty if guilt 





of the day, but hampered at every turn by want of the 





is — and if a party is shown to be tainted, the party 
will be driven from power as sharply and suddenly as M. 
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; e, though personally incorrupt, permitted 

~ a. “ wale rg wee the Elysée. Our dread, in 
the tain ot any undue lenity on the part of the people, but 
fact, 18 b t the honest governing men, in dread of an over- 
mther resiian, will allow inquiry to be suppressed, or 
violent ressed, out of fear that a scandal so large, and 
i many reputations, should seriously endanger 


involv 3 of France. That would certainly be their im- 


the safety und the scandal lending new strength to 
ale if they and it is that party, in the cities at all 
the “which will endeavour to profit by the exposure, if it 
“ These, they will say, are the “ respectables ” who 
pea he right to govern France; and the answer that 
ee ne man in five is so much as accused will only con- 
ay seasoenble men, and not them with anything like 


completeness. 
THE “RADICALS” AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


ing at the Eleusis Club, at Chelsea, on Monday, 
| Lg he responded to the toast of “Our 
‘cal representatives,” and his speech was certainly 
inous of trouble to the Government,—from a consider- 
Oe roportion of which, however, we trust that Mr. Balfour 
will Ne able to shield them. Mr. Labouchere is evidently 
not content with the present House of Commons, and still 
jess content with the Gladstonian Administration. He 
thinks that the genuine Radicals were not very much in 
earnest at the General Election. They were afraid of bring- 
‘ng a Government into power which would not be heartily 
Radical; and he appears to hold that the event has been 
rtly the consequence of that misgiving, while, in part at 
as it was the consequence of the tepid Liberalism 
which gave rise to the misgiving. Mr. Labouchere is for 
war to the knife with the House of Lords. He is very 
contemptuous over Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to ignore the 
probable rejection of the Irish Home-rule Bill by the 
House of Lords, as a perfectly inadequate mode of pro- 
ceeding. He is for Mr. Frederic Harrison’s policy, the 
creation of an indefinite number of Peers, a number 
sufficient first to pass Home-rule, and then to abolish the 
House of Lords. In short, Mr. Labouchere is for a 
policy of “ thorough,” and the great thing he insists on is 
the democratising of the House of Commons. Evidently 
Mr. Labouchere does not think it sufficient that the suffrage 
should be wide enough to test the real feeling of the people. 
It must apparently be so manipulated as to be hostile to 
the rich and prosperous. “ They might depend upon it that 
so long as they had a rich man” [we quote from the Daily 
News’ report] ‘in the House of Commons, they would 
never have poor man’s legislation.” We can hardly think 
that Mr. Labouchere gave utterance to that sentence. He 
cannot have intended to say that so long as he himself is 
returned to the House, the poor will never get what he 
calls “ poor man’s legislation.” He is surely not intending 
to retire in order that the poor may do without him what 
they could not do with him. And it would take more than 
his retirement, we may assume, to ensure the passage of 
this poor man’s legislation. What Mr. Labouchere seems 
to want is, not so much to democratise the House of 
Commons as to dictate the kind of House of Commons 
which the people should choose, and the kind of measures 
which they ought to pass when they had chosen it. He will 
not be content with the people’s spontaneous taste, unless 
that taste corresponds with his own. Rich man though 
he be, he wishes to impose his type of democracy 
on the House of Commons, and to set it to work on 
the class of measures he would choose for it. He can- 
not go quite so far as to say that he agrees with Mr. Tom 
Mann's policy, but he does go so far as to say that unless 
the people elect poor men like Mr. Tom Mann to fill the 
House of Commons, the people will not be truly demo- 
cratic. It is not the liking of the people for a Parliament 
and a policy which, in Mr. Labouchere’s eyes, makes it 
democratic ; it is his own a priori notions of democracy 
Which define what is and is not democratic, and if 
these notions are not to the taste of the people, so much 
the worse for the people. If, for instance, the people, 
instead of wishing to fill the House of Lords with new 
peers, who would first pass Home-rule and then abolish 
themselves, should heartily approve of the determination 
of the House of Lords to refer Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, so 
soon as its hitherto utterly uncertain characteristics shall 
be clearly defined, to the arbitration of the constituencies, 








he would regard that as a proof that the people | 


themselves are not a democracy, and that they want 
teaching what sort of desires they are bound to entertain. 
In a word, Mr. Labouchere’s notion evidently is this: “ If 
the people agree with me, they are a democracy ; if not, 
not.” 

All this gives us a fair conception of what Mr. Labou- 
chere means by democracy. It is not the will of the 
people, but the will of a Jacobin clique endorsed by a mob 
of yielding and obedient followers. But we remark on 
the character of Mr. Labouchere’s democracy, only to 
show how desirable it is that the Unionist Party should 
protect Mr. Gladstone from the tyranny of such demo- 
crats as these, if Mr. Gladstone and his more moderate 
colleagues are willing to be so protected. For Mr. 
Labouchere’s ideal democracy is not what democracy 
means to the Unionists. To us democracy only means 
that the State covers as wide a popular basis as possible, 
in order that there may be no danger of repeated appeals 
from the will of a limited class, to the will of another larger 
and jealous class which had hitherto been shut out from 
even the shadow of political power. We want the insti- 
tutions of the State to be dear to the whole people, and 
not to a mere privileged section of the people. But so 
long as we can secure this, we are very far indeed from 
wishing that the people should always be eager to reverse 
everything that its earlier history has gained for it. On the 
contrary, we see how great are the advantages of that people 
which has a historic mind,—which prefers to stand on the 
ancient ways so long as those ancient ways are not selfish 
and exclusive ways,—which loves the spirit of the traditions 
handed down by its forefathers, so long as there is any- 
thing noble in these traditions, anything large and generous 
in the character of the traditional patriotism. This is 
surely the meaning of the promise that a people whose 
children honour their parents shall live long in the land. It 
is to those whose spirit is traditional, who see all the good 
there is in what their fathers have done, and are not eager 
from the first to turn everything upside down, to whom a 
secure hold upon their land is given by the wisdom of 
Providence. Nor is there anything so shallow as the doc- 
trine that a democracy ought to reject and spurn what an 
aristocracy or middle-class has achieved. On the con- 
trary, there ought to be much in the past of every sagacious 
nation’s history which the spirit of an improving, and 
generous, and docile people would be anxious to preserve. 
A truly historic democracy will always cherish a fervent 
patriotism ; and a fervent patriotism means continuous 
traditions, though continuous traditions which show a 
steadily widening and progressively aspiring spirit. To per- 
suade the English people,as Mr. Labouchere would persuade 
them, that everything which our forefathers have done was 
done in pure selfishness, and that a democracy must neces- 
sarily break abruptly with history, is really to persuade 
them that they have not been under any training for their 
political function in the world, that they are raw and un- 
disciplined recruits who are pretty sure to fail in a trial 
for which they have not been educated and prepared. Did 
we not believe, on the contrary, that history points out the 
path that we should pursue, we should not be Unionists. 
By the very fact that we are Unionists, we are bound te 
search for and lay to heart the lessons of our historical 
traditions. 

Now, to apply these general principles to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s special doctrines. In his speech, he menaces the 
Government which his own party has chosen on many 
points. In the first place, he would sweep away the House 
of Lords on the very ground that it wishes to secure to the 
democracy an opportunity of fully considering and revising 
Mr. Gladstone’s plans for the dissolution of the Union, 
after they shall have been for the first time fully com- 
municated to the people of the United Kingdom. Of course, 
we Unionists are bound not to help Mr. Labouchere in that ; 
but the danger is that we may, to some extent, help him 
by the character and scornfulness of our opposition. The 
duty of the Lords is, in the present case, a strictly demo- 
cratic duty ; and it is as a democratic duty, and not as a plea 
for the privileges of a class, that we ought to fight the battle, 
if we are to have any chance of taking the more moderate 
Gladstonians, whether in Parliament or in the country, with 
us. We are bound to insist that, whether or not the 
House of Peers isa permanent and valuable part of the 
political institutions of the country, still, at the very 
time when it is doing a distinct service to the demo- 
cracy,—the very same service which the United Statee 
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and France and Switzerland and every other democracy 
have’ secured by purely democratic provisions,—it is 
wholly inopportune to fall foul of the House of Lords 
and sweep it away. We ought to keep attention sedu- 
lously fixed on this point. Here is a strictly democratic 
provision, which, as it happens, the least democratic of 
the elements of our Constitution in the present case is 
called upon to safeguard. Is it common sense, is it true 
historic feeling, to use that opportunity for demanding its 
reform or abolition? It seems to us most important that 
in the fight which is approaching, we should cut Mr. 
Labouchere’s ground from under his feet. Let us not join 
in indiscriminate, and, as we think, more or less undeserved, 
eulogies on the House of Lords. Let us rather urge the 
modest and indisputable plea, that whatever the short- 
comings of the Lords in former times, they are now in- 
sisting on a popular safeguard, for which every democratic 
constitution in the world carefully provides,—let us insist 
that a great constitutional revolution shall not be sprung 
suddenly on an unprepared people,—and that this is not, at 
all events, even a decently chosen occasion for an attack 
upon the House of Lords. If we take this ground, we 
shall have many moderate Gladstonians with us both in the 
House of Commons and in the country. 

In the next place, Mr. Labouchere threatens the Govern- 
ment with a hostile vote on the African question. 
He represents the maintenance of the British power in 
Uganda as if it were for the mere selfish interest of a lot of 
greedy aristocrats, and as if the democracy would gain by 
Englishmen shutting themselves up in the narrowest 
limits to which the Empire can be contracted, and throwing 
over the question of the slave-trade and of Colonial expan- 
sion, asif they not only did not involve, but were positively 
inconsistent with, the interests of the people at large. We 
must help the Government to refute that view, and show 
that it is for the popular interest, nay, for the interest of 
humanity at large, that we should refuse to give up our 
sphere of influence in Uganda. With the Scotch Liberals 
so heartily on our side, we do not think that Mr. Labouchere 
will have much success on that question. 

Finally, Mr. Labouchere indicates clearly enough his 
wish to exclude the Irish Members from all interference in 
British legislation, by way of set-off against giving them the 
complete control of their own island. Now, Unionists are 
resolutely opposed to giving them the control of their own 
island, so that we must guard against anything like enter- 
ing into an alliance with Mr. Labouchere on the one minute 
point on which we happen to agree with him, not only be- 
cause we wholly differ from his principle, but because the 
only effect of uniting with him would be to give a triumph 
to what may be called the federal Home-rulers, who wish 
virtually to restore the Heptarchy in order to make room 
for Irish nationalism. Now, much as Unionists are 
opposed to Irish nationalism, they are still more bitterly 
opposed to restoring the Heptarchy. Let us, therefore, 
beware, above everything, of joining Mr. Labouchere even 
on the one small point on which we do happen to agree with 
him,—namely, that the Irish Members are not to meddle in 
English affairs, as well as to settle their own affairs in their 
own way. We are quite willing that they should have 
their share in settling the affairs of Great Britain, so long 
as we keep our influence over the affairs of Ireland. And 
we cannot, therefore, join him even in urging his reason- 
able determination that Irish representatives shall not in- 
terfere in both. Let Unionists have nothing at all to do 
with any plot of Mr. Labouchere’s against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, any more than with any plot of his to spur it 
on to more mischief. 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR ON RUSSIA. 


T is of no use to discuss the German Military Bill any 
more. That subject has been threshed out, and 
interest now centres itself on the vote of the Reichstag, 
which will not be taken for some days, as the debate will 
be long, and the German Government will spare no effort 
in negotiating with the hostile groups to secure a victory. 
There are, however, two passages in Count Caprivi’s speech 
of Wednesday—a speech out of order, and theoretically, 
we suppose, only a remark, though it lasted for more than 
two hours—which are of European concern. One is 
his statement that, however extreme the danger may be, 
Germany cannot to avert it give up her present relations 
either with Alsace-Lorraine or the Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. This means, of course, that those schemes, one 
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of which might conciliate France, an 
which would then deal with rats te on Russ 
been fully considered and finally abandoned Th bane 
pleasant reading in one way, for it destroys th at is not 
a compromise, for which it is said the late peat 
Frederick never ceased to hope ; but the decision ; 7 
unavoidable. The difficulty on the French side em 
France is longing for victory quite as much os fe that 
Provinces, and would not therefore disarm, even if h her 
gained her own; and on the Russian side tha 
acceptance of Russian terms would involve a diane the 
abandonment of Austria, which has made go ee 
fices of her pride to Germany in order to avert thi ye 
danger. The Dual Empire contains enormous tate. 
fighting men, and many splendid officers; but P “ 
some root of weakness in her military organisation . 
deficiency, we conjecture, in the competence of ‘ie 
governing departments,—which has almost always ‘ 
vented Austrian armies from attaining victory. Hos 
would be defeated, and a great defeat by Russia woul 
either destroy the Empire altogether, or give the ascenden 
to the Slav population in the Empire, and Germany would 
then find herself surrounded on the South as well as the 
East by armies under Slav direction. The improbabil 
of this compromise has been recognised for some time but 
to find it mentioned by the German Chancellor and pro. 
nounced impossible is of great interest, and of sO 
though not much, practical importance. . 
The second and much more momentous passage in the 
Chancellor’s speech is his description of the permanent 
relation between Russia and Germany. It is singularl 
frank, and will excite among thoughtful Germans dee 
alarm, as showing that they have to the eastward an cuimay 
who cannot be conciliated, and who is aware that some 
day or other the struggle will have to be fought out, 
The “cable” between Germany and Russia, hints the 
Chancellor, has been “lost.” It is true he puts his state. 
ment in the polite diplomatic form “ it would not be right 
to say that” the loss has occurred, but this is clear} 
what he means. The fault, in his judgment, does not rest 
with the Czar, who is “magnanimous” and desires , 
but with the Russian people, who, probably because there 
are so many Germans living in prosperity amongst them, 
detest the race, and whose hatred, “I fear, will grow still 
fiercer.” The people in Russia look forward to war, and 
may overpower the Czar, as they have, indeed, already 
compelled him to make preparations of the most far-reaching 
character, affecting the permanent disposition of his armies, 
Count Caprivi’s words upon this subject are so well 
weighed, and yet so terribly ominous and important, that 
we give them textually from the translation in the Times :— 
“The policy of Russia’s military administration looks far 
ahead, but always keeps their goal in view. She is not 
yet perfectly organised, not practically ready; but what 
has been done suffices to arouse our serious attention. It 
would not be correct to conclude from this that war is 
looming in the near future, but it proves clearly enough 
that Russia believes that the next war will be waged upon 
her western frontier. The movements of troops are carried 
on systematically, and where the railway communication is 
bad these movements are carefully adapted to the means 
of transport. New forces are gradually raised, the weaker 
battalions are brought into the interior, whilst the stronger 
are quartered on the frontier; a systematic line of 
fortresses is erected, and large bodies of cavalry are 
stationed on the borders, evidently in the hope of inter- 
rupting thereby the mobilisation of our forces. We dare 
not shut our eyes to these facts, although there is no 
immediate danger. We must calculate upon the possi- 
bility of war.” It would be difficult for the most 
experienced diplomatist to frame an utterance more 
ominous than that, coming as it does from the first servant 
of the most powerful Sovereign on the Continent. Lord 
Palmerston told Count Walewski that war should never 
be openly mentioned by statesmen until it was declared; 
and though under pressure of Prince Bismarck’s example 
diplomatists have, since Lord Palmerston’s time, grown 
more brutally frank, Count Caprivi’s words will still create 
a certain emotion in St. Petersburg. They would have 
presaged in the last century an immediate declaration of 
war, and even now they imply that the speaker expects 
one so speedily, that a “ delay even of a year” in prepara- 
tion would, as he subsequently observed, be a clear breach 





of duty. Moreover, this expectation cannot die away, for 
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Courts can combine, quarrel, and combine again, 


oer ced of race is a sentiment which it takes cen- 
the 


; ‘nouish, and which occasionally, if one side 
tus {0 Cer Oates lasting fear, ian never to be 
re he race which feels it is always read 
extinguish uate arises, and the race which Pree 
for er m loses the restless suspicion which provokes 
, nein armed. Such a feeling between two such 
. Ape Slavs and Germans, is a menace to the tran- 
ety of the Continent more permanent than the kind 
bs wh jealousy existing between the Germans and the 
Peas ection is, does General von Caprivi, speaking as 
he was in order to carry a Military Bill, exaggerate at all ? 
W fearnot. The existence of a strong dislike between Slav 

German has been recognised for centuries. Ever since 
rt time of Peter the Great, the Russians have imported 
Germans to fill offices requiring a certain kind of capacity ; 
and the Germans in Russia have attained high position 
and considerable prosperity. Even now, they and their 
descendants swarm in many departments of the State, in 
all mercantile employments, and in many of the farming 
districts, where their superior enterprise and habit of 
«gutiful” work enable them to live far more com- 
fortably than their rivals. The Russians, however, 
dislike them as much as the Jews, and dread them 
far more, and, of late years, have tried hard to 
“Russify” them by a persecution which has repeatedly 
involved extensive expulsions, one on a scale so large that 
Prince Bismarck authorised wholesale deportations in 
reprisal from Prussian Poland. A dislike of this kind 
may, however, continue for years, or even ages, without 
producing much effect ; but of late years, probably because 
consciousness is more awake, it has, as General Caprivi 
observes, tended to grow fiercer. The desire to expel the 
Germans altogether has in Russia become so strong that 
employés are dismissed wholesale, and the German colonies 
are no longer safe. The Russian soldiery distinctly resent 
the triumphs of the German Army. The fissure between 
Germans and Slavs in the Polish provinces of Prussia 
grows visibly deeper, and the Polish Members act 
as a separate faction in the Reichstag. In Bohemia 
the German and Czech populations stand enrolled in 
hostile camps, and society is divided into two parts by 
a system of boycotting, often almost childish in its 
virulence,—the Czechs, for example, refusing to hear 
an Italian singer because she was imported by a German 
manager of an opera house. The Slavs, both in Germany 
and Austria, are even suspected of a wish that Russia 
night win in the great war, and a Bohemian orator re- 
cently more than hinted that if the crisis occurred, the 
Slav soldiery of the Hapsburgs would not fight with a 
heart. The cause of the antipathy lies deep in the nature 
of the two races, one of which tends—for good or evil—to 
be child-like, and the other over-serious ; but it may 
broadly be stated that the Slav never loses his dread of the 
German, or the German his contempt for the Slav, and 
as the races advance these feelings become more conscious, 
and therefore deeper. They are greatly aggravated, as in 


the case of the English and Irish, by the fact that the less | 


efficient race is decidedly the quicker of the two, and the 
more sympathetic, and that the more efficient is in 
external manner incomparably the more disagreeble. 
Altogether, the two races left to themselves would like to 
try once for all which is the stronger; and for political 
purposes, race hatred can assume no more dangerous form. 
It is to be feared that General Caprivi is right, and that, 
apart from the great French quarrel which has lasted 
twenty-one years, and may last sixty, the German Empire 
will have to remain for generations, possibly for centuries, 
on guard towards the east. A _ revolution in Russia 
would alter the situation, and so would the rise of 
a South Slav Federation in the Balkan Peninsula, for 
a South Slav Power must seek a German alliance; but 
statesmen can only reckon with facts as they stand, and 
the facts show that a motive-power exists in Russia beyond 
the reach of diplomatists, and beyond conciliation by any 
bribe, which may at any moment throw upon the Germans 
an organised race of brave white men, twice as numerous 
as themselves. That is a part of the situation which 
insular Englishmen are apt to forget, and which should be 
considered when we condemn the Germans for allowing 
their institutions to remain so penetrated with the military 
Spint. The science of war has advanced fast; but no one 


has yet discovered a means other than armies of making a 
people not protected by the sea permanently safe from a 
military invasion. Abel may be as good as gold, but he 
can only “love” Cain when keeping his flocks within an 
island. 


MR. ASQUITH ON THE COUNTRY’S VERDICT. 


fy we understand Mr. Asquith’s speech at the City 
Liberal Club rightly, he holds that when a General 
Election displaces one Government, and replaces it by that 
of the opposite party, the new Government, if it can wisely 
undertake Office at all, is bound to reverse absolutely the 
policy of its predecessor, at least on all those questions 
on which it professed to disapprove the policy of that 
predecessor. His exact words were these: “ For what 
purpose had a Liberal Government been returned to 
power? In my judgment, not to follow, but to reverse 
the policy of their predecessors.” Again, he said more 
cautiously : “He must ask whether the country, when it 
gave a majority to the Liberal Party, and when, as a con- 
sequence of that verdict, it returned the present Govern- 
ment to power, did not intend that legislation for the next 
few years should be conducted on different lines and 
principles from those of the Parliament that was dead ?” 
Well that, of course, may be conceded; but that is saying 
nothing like so much as was suggested by the language of 
his first answer ; and yet he appeared to think that it was 
only another way of expressing the language of his first 
answer, for to the meaning of that first answer he reso- 
lutely adhered. So far as can be gathered from the 
speech, the Home Secretary holds that the Government 
owe nothing to the party which is defeated at the polls, 
however doubtful that defeat may be, and however near 
to an equality with the victorious party the General 
Election may show it to have been. To our mind, that 
is not true statesmanship. By accepting Office, a Govern- 
ment becomes trustee for the whole country, and is 
bound to consider not only the vote of the party which 
gave it the triumph, but also the vote of the opposite 
party, and to construe its duty to the whole country on a 
careful consideration of the significance of the total result. 
As we understand Mr. Asquith, the duty of the Govern- 
ment is just the same, whether it is returned to Office by 
a majority of two to one, or by a bare majority of a few 
votes. The new Government is to be bound by its pledges 
when in Opposition, and by those only. If it asked for 
leave to reverse the policy of its predecessors on ten or 
twenty large questions, and received that leave either by a 
a much more than decisive majority, or by a very bare 
majority indeed, its duty is to proceed at once, if it 
accepts Office at all, to carry out in Office its policy when 
in Opposition, without drawing any substantial distinct. 1 
between the meaning of a crushing victory and the meaniny:; 
of a bare and ambiguous victory. Now, surely, that cannot 
be true statesmanship. Statesmen who act for the country 
as a whole, are bound to consider the decision of the 
country as a whole. No doubt they have no right to accept 
Office at all unless they can see their way to carrying out in 
power some of the leading principles of the policy, legis- 
lative or administrative, or both, to which they have 
pledged themselves in Opposition. But it seems to us 
equally clear that the extent and character of their 
enterprise must depend, and ought to depend, on the 
character and completeness or incompleteness of their 
victory,—that, for instance, in the present case, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government would have very different 
duties if they had been returned to office by a majority 
of 140, as Mr. Herbert Gladstone, we believe, ventured 
to predict, from those which they have under the con- 
ditions under which they are now acting, with a com- 
posite and by no means trustworthy majority of 38. 
The French people have a maxim that power depends 
on capacity. You cannot do with an army of ten 








thousand men what you could do with an army of half-a- 
million, whatever you may wish. You cannot do with a 
| majority of 38 out of 670, what you could do with a 

majority of 140 out of the same number, whatever you 
| may wish. If the country is eager and almost unanimous 
| for one class of measures, you can do one thing. If it is 
dubious and very much divided upon them, you cannot 
either prudently or rightly attempt to do the same. You 
must cut your coat according to yourcloth. And if the cloth 
be insufficient for a long and flowing garment, you must 
content yourself with a relatively poor and inadequate one. 
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Sir Robert Peel did not attempt, even with his majority of 
91, to reverse totally the policy of his Whig predecessors, 
though Lord Grey did attempt, and did rightly attempt, 
in 1832 to reverse thoroughly the policy of his Tory prede- 
cessors, considering the overwhelming majority which the 
country had bestowed upon him. We must say that it 
seems to us not only the prudent but the right policy for 
a Minister with a small and by no means solid majority 
to accommodate his policy to his means, to take for 
granted that the country cannot expect him to act with a 
majority of thirty-eight as it would have expected him to 
act with a majority four times as large, and to assume that 
where his means have been made so scanty, his policy 
itself should not be ambitious. So far from Mr. Gladstone 
being bound to reverse wholly the domestic policy of his 
predecessors, he is, in our mind, bound to defer to it so far 
as he conscientiously can without falsifying his own prin- 
ciples and those of his colleagues. Of course, he must 
undertake to modify that policy. Of course, he must try 
to change it on the subjects on which he has most deeply 
committed himself to a change. But even on these 
subjects he is bound to remember that the country 
has not given him carte blanche, that a very power- 
ful body of unfavourable opinion has found expres- 
sion in the country, and that especially on points on 
which he himself thinks there is any opening for a 
doubt, he is bound to give that doubt in favour of 
his opponents. 

For example, Mr. Gladstone is committed to attempt some 
scheme of Irish Home-rule ; but he is not committed to give 
the Irish Parliament and Government even virtual inde- 
pendence of British opinion. Does not the verdict of the 
country show that such independence would be inconsistent 
with the wishes of the United Kingdom asa whole? Is 
he not bound to take the large hostile minority into con- 
sideration in defining the British control for which he should 
explicitly condition over Irish policy ? Again, he is com- 
mitted to “ One man, one vote;” but he is not committed 
to refusing that redistribution of representative power 
which would equalise the value of the vote in different 
constituencies. Is he not bound to take the universally 
expressed wish of his opponents to that effect into con- 
sideration, and to equalise the representative power of Irish 
and English constituencies at the same time that he abolishes 
the right of the same elector to vote in more constituencies 
than one? It seems to us a sound doctrine that a Government 
should take into account the strength of its opponents, 
especially on all subjects on which its own friends are not 
united, and are more or less in sympathy with his oppo- 
nents. Representative government is a principle which 
cannot hold good for one party alone. If the Opposition 
is powerful, and if on individual points it commands sym- 
pathy even on your own side, does not representative 
government require that on those points a very clear con- 
cession should be made to the powerful body opposed to 
you? It seems to us that Mr. Asquith’s doctrine ignores 
this altogether, but that the principles of our Constitution 
really require it. Mr. Labouchere may cry aloud and 
spare not if he pleases; but if the country had agreed with 
him, it would not have returned Mr. Gladstone to power 
with so very narrow a majority. It is an odd way of 
deferring to public opinion,—which is the great law of 
the Liberal Party,—to study the Extremists who have no 
political power at all except by the acquiescence of the 
moderate Liberals, more than the Unionists, who have a 
powerful and united minority on their side which very 
nearly equals that of the whole composite Gladstonian 
Party, and has more than twice, if not thrice, the Parlia- 
mentary strength of the noisy Left wing. 

Mr. Asquith does not seem to us to have read aright 
the duty of a Government which accedes to office with a 
very narrow majority. In our opinion, such a Government 
should, while proposing to carry out its principles on one 
or two leading questions, carry them out in the most 
moderate form possible, and should certainly not magnify 
and parade its differences with the minority. It should 
not insist on all the promises it made in Opposition, but 
only on the more important of them, and drop all need- 
lessly irritating controversy. It should, in fact, not attempt 
to “reverse” the policy of its predecessors, but only 
seriously to recast it. It should try to give effect to its 
convictions on the main issues between the two parties ; 
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N undertaking to do their public 

I selves, that is, through their Pa lag then. 
contractors, the London County Council are Without 
accepting heavy responsibility, and may, b a 
produce a new class of mischiefs; but pm br 
objections hurled against them are obviously ma the 
We cannot see, for example, that they will o at 
new door to pecuniary corruption. Men who oz 7 - 
are corrupt for their own advantage; and if the Pathe 
Works Committee of the Council wishes to gel] its My 
can sell itself much more easily to contractors tha . 
its own foremen. Its labourers will hardly wal M4 
to pay it, in cash at all events. The corruption. 
New York and Paris, and, we fear, Vienna has tis 
mainly visible in contracts ; and it is through the receipt 
commissions for granting contracts, that the few mis 
of our own great cities have been usually found rm 
arise. The Committee will be honest enough, more es 
cially as all the contractors in London will be watchin ri 
with “ smiting eyes,” and there is not much either in th 
objection about incompetence and inexperience. The ra 
mittee will have experts to help it, and is just as com. 
petent to judge about foremen’s work as about contractory 
work, and, indeed, rather more so, for it will be much lesg 
afraid of its foremen than it might be, to judge, at all 
events, by railway experience, of its big contractors. Yoy 
cannot dismiss the latter at a week’s notice. The 
precedents, too, are not in favour of inefficiency. The 
Post Office is the most ably managed of all depart. 
ments of the State, and the defect of the Royal 
Dockyards as compared with private dockyards is not that 
they turn out bad work, but that their good work costs 
too much. It was Mr. Napier, the great shipbuilder, we 
think, for the Blue-Book is an old one now, who told a Com. 
mittee of Inquiry that the Queen’s wooden ships were all 
too good, and that nothing was gained by constructing 
such “beds of teak.” What we should expect from the 
new plan is not either corruption or inefficiency, but exces. 
sive extravagance. There will be no sort of competition, 
the Committee will thirst for applause, and be perfectly 
irresponsible as to details—you cannot even hoot a Com. 
mittee of fifteen with any advantage—and the foremen will 
be as eager as all professionals are to spend their employers’ 
money. The new house does look so beautiful to the fancy 
when somebody else is to pay for it. They wili want repute 
among each other, and they will get it by doing everything 
needlessly well, and building bridges as many engineers 
do, not with an eye either to the county treasury or to the 
traffic, but to make for themselves professional reputations. 
“Cheap plan?” said a great engineer one day; “yes,! 
could give them a cheap plan, but I sha’n’t.” Moreover, 
the Committee will have to justify its existence, to utilise 
its plant, to keep its industrial army fully in work, so that 
it may never, in contractor’s phrase, be allowed to “ eat its 
head off,”—and this is the most expensive of all responsi- 
bilities. At present, when a work is done, there may be a lull 
in expenditure till the next fancy seizes the Council ; but 
the Committee will not be able to tolerate lulls ; will always 
want to be doing something; always shrinking from the 
dread alternative of sending its thousands of hands away. 
They might not only parade the streets in gangs a 
starving victims of the Council’s meanness, but they might 
even vote against their employers at the next election, 
which would be the Deluge. We do not expect that either 
the ratepayers’ consciences or the ratepayers’ pride will 
be injured by any action of the Committee of Public 
Works; but we are quite sure the ratepayers’ purses 
will. They, poor powerless wretches, have to pay for 
everything now, education included, for everybody except 
their own children, and they will have to pay for the 
glorification of the new Committee. Only a majority of 
the Council sympathise with Mr. Tom Mann’s opinion 
about rates ; but it will be found, we fancy, before long to 
express the opinion of every member of the Public Works 
Committee. That gentleman, who has at least the merit 
of frankness, replied on Monday to an interviewer from 





but it should go to meet its powerful opponent and accept 
cheerfully from him any such modification of principle as 
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be greatly increased by another resolution at which the | 
Council has arrived. It is going, under the inspiration of 
ber odern ideas,” to try if it cannot hold the balance more | 
ni between hand-work and the workers of the brain. | 
wie body in its employ possessed of ten fingers is to be 
Saecall paid, so that he may be a happy son of toil, and 
may set an example in the general labour market. That 
js, he will have, if we understand the figures, about 
ss, a week above market rate. This is very nice 
for him, and may be very proper—we believe in good 
wages When equally good work is given—but its effect on 
the cost of all works will be an increase of about 20 per 
cent., repaid possibly in better work, but still taken out of 
the little surplus left to that unhappy ratepayer. He will 
gee splendid vistas opened through London slums, grand 
Jodging-houses erected for workmen only, and stone in use 
where now is brick; but those gratifications of his taste 
and his philanthropy will all have been secured at the cost 
of deductions from his dinner. He cannot, however, com- 
plain, for the Council on another side of its head is going 
to be the most economical of public bodies. It does not 
quite agree with Mr. John Burns that nobody is worth 

a salary of more than £500 a year; but it considers 
that remark a close approximation to the truth. Accord- 
ingly, it is going to pay its chief professional adviser in 
the Department of Public Works the magnificent salary 
of £700 a year. The unhappy man selected is to be Chief 
Engineer, Chief Architect, Chief Surveyor, Chief Builder, 
Chief Clerk of Works, and Chief Controller of Labour to 
the Government of what is really a nation; and he is to 
be content with that salary. He is not, that we know of, 
to have the benefit of an Eight-Hours Act—that is for 
handicraftsmen exclusively—and he is to have fifteen 
masters, each, no doubt, endeavouring to do his duty, 
and fussing, as Committeemen do, in the doing of it. 
We do not object ; for if any competent person is willing 
to pledge himself to do that work, and suffer that torture 
for that remuneration, we can but pity his extreme neces- 
sity; but we would just point out that the total arrange- 
ment can hardly be called cheap. The Council, wholly 
apart from the risk it will run of being cheated, underpaid 
men sometimes paying themselves, will, by starving 
the brains through which its workmen are to be guided, 
save at the outside £2,000 a year; while by paying its 
hands 5s. a week over market rate, it will expend for every 
ten thousand men in its employ—and by-and-by it will em- 
ploy fifty thousand at least—over £100,000 a year. It may 
be quite right. The new wisdom, according to which the 
generalship at the head of an army does not signify if only 
the private soldier be fat, may be justified by the result ; 
but at least, let us not be told that it is economical. The 
Councillors may be enlightened benefactors leading the 
way to a new Utopia where all men shall get corn without 
ploughing; but at least let them acknowledge that they 
are meanwhile going to make ratepayers pay for their 
grand social experiments. There is not the slightest 
danger in making the acknowledgment. Well-to-do 
Londoners have never, that we know of, revolted against 
rates yet, and would not, were they raised to 20s. in the 
pound, it being easier to quit London than to fight a vestry ; 
and as for ill-to-do Londoners, they, we doubt not, share 
the opinion of Mr. Tom Mann, and think that heavy rates, 
spent extravagantly on “improvements,” ‘‘stimulate the 
circulation of capital.” 

There is one side-point in the new arrangement which it 
might be worth the while of statesmen to consider. The 
Council, if it gets the powers it is now seeking, powers to tax 
and to borrow, and to spend on improvements, will have 
rather a formidable army at its disposal. It will probably 
employ in the end at least fifty thousand men; and fifty 
thousand navvies, bridge-builders, bricklayers, and drain- 
age labourers, paid by one paymaster, and directed by one 
will, would be a good deal stronger than any police force, 


f capital, and well repay the outlay.” 





1 should be pondered carefully by every student of and might not only make, but succeed in, an ugly rush on 

He was asked whether bis proposals | Westminster. Suppose Parliament refused further borrow- 
ormously increase the rates,” and he replied | ing powers, and the Council, with the full approval of its 
“Quite so; it could only be done by increasing industrial army, whose wages would be at stake, deter- 
ates very much, and in my opinion that is one | mined that they should be conceded. Will a collision 
he very best things that could bedone. It would open | be entirely out of the question ? 
eine rtunity for investment, stimulate the healthy | once shout: “ Yes; 
| not read with care the recent history of Melbourne and 
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« public work ” to benefit London can never | or men who do not speak English. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY COMPACT. 


“TF,” said Mr. John Dillon, speaking at Ballyhaunis, in 

the County Mayo, on Sunday last,—“ if the repre- 
sentatives of the working classes of England pass a satis- 
factory Home-rule Bill, the Nationalists will do their work 
for them; they will be by their side when they are en- 
deavouring to overthrow the monopolists and aristocracy 
who deny them their rights.” This is an outspoken 
description from the Irish point of view of the terms of 
the alliance between the Nationalists and the Radicals, 
between the party which desires political revolution in 
Ireland, and the party which desires social revolution in 
England. The words, of course, contain not only a promise 
but a threat. ‘If, it is implied, ‘the representatives of 
the working classes of England do not satisfy our de- 
mands, the Nationalists will leave them to cope as best 
they may with the monopolists and aristocracy who 
deny them their rights... We do not imagine that Mr. 
Dillon attaches any definite notion whatsoever to his own 
words ; that he knows who or what are the monopolists 
whom he desires to overthrow; or that he has any concep- 
tion of the rights which the aristocracy deny to the working 
classes of England. In his inmost heart he probably knows 
that the very greatest service that could be rendered to 
his own country would be the importation of two or three 
hundred of the “ monopolists,” if he means by them the 
heads of the great industries of England. He sees, no 
doubt, that the English aristocracy and the business 
classes, and, for that matter, the better portion of the 
workmen too, are somewhat intolerant of disorder, and is 
probably willing to sympathise with a movement to secure 
to others the rights of plunder and violence which the 
Nationalists so anxiously vindicate for Irishmen. But 
beyond this, the sentence is only a good illustration of the 
kind of vague rhetoric in which revolutionists, especially 
if they happen to be Irishmen as well, always love to 
indulge. It is not the less likely on that account to find 
its mark. The faction in England to whom Mr. Dillon 
makes appeal are in an equally nebulous state of mind; 
they have not got beyond a feeling of vague dissatisfaction 
with the existing order, a determination to make things 
uncomfortable for everybody with less ground for dis- 
content than themselves, a desire to take a plunge in some 
new direction, trusting to chance to bring out of the 
resulting confusion an improvement of their present cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, we might add that neither one nor 
the other of the parties to this notable bargain attaches 
any more definite conception to Home-rule itself, the 
prime object of the alliance; but while to the English 
Radicals it is only something which has to be promised in 
order to secure the assistance of the Irish vote, the 
Nationalists, since the fall of Mr. Parnell at least, only 
think of it as a means to the end of securing their own 
ascendency in Ireland, and leave to events the shaping of 
the scheme by which this object is to be attained. 

Mr. Dillon, however, evidently over-rates enormously the 
strength of the revolutionary sentiment among the working 
classes in England and the extent to which it has per- 
meated the Gladstonian party as a whole. The good 
sense which abounds in every class of Englishmen, the 
social conditions of the country, the facts that classes 
rather melt away into each other than are divided by any 
hard-and-fast line,and that in spite of much social separation 
there are no impassable barriers, and the abler of the work- 
men can always find a way to raise themselves above their 
surroundings,—all this secures us to a great extent ex- 
emption from that blind revolutionary fury so common on 
the Continent. Even what a hostile critic might call 
the deficiency of imagination in our lower classes has 
the same effect. There is a practical instinct in all 
Englishmen which bids them translate their most im- 
possible aspirations into some positive and tangible 
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schem>, and this habit of mind is fatal to the growth 
If Mr. Tom Mann, 
for instance, were not an Englishman, he would pro- 
bably be content with wild denunciations of our present 
industrial system. As it is, he feels impelled to sketch a 
coherent plan of reorganisation, and though he fails ludi- 


of a revolutionary temperament. 


crously from ignorance of the facts outside his own imme- 


diate province, the attempt to take up a central standpoint 


and to grasp the problem before him in all its range and 
complexity, is full of instruction both for himself and his 
followers. Outside a limited number of doctrinaires 
among the classes, and extremists among the masses, there 
is no real desire in England for sweeping social changes 
such as might prompt the workmen, in payment for Irish 
support, to sanction the vast constitutional changes in- 
volved in Home-rule. Their toleration for Home-rule is 
as vague as their desire for social change. Neither will 
bear presentation in the definite form which even revolu- 
tionists must give to their plans before they can do much 
harm, except in the way of open violence, and of that there 
is at present no question whatever. Mr. Dillon, moreover, 
takes no account of the machinery by which the joint 
programme of revolution would have to be carried 
out. He addresses himself directly to the British working 
classes, and ignores the British Government, assuming, 
with not unreasonable confidence, it must be admitted, that 
it will make itself the instrument of any policy which its 
supporters either in Great Britain or Ireland may approve. 
The members of the present Ministry are committed to 
highly dangerous principles of constitutional change, and 
have shown themselves perilously complaisant to Anarchic 
doctrines, both social and political; their Government is 
dependent in the last resort on the support of two revolu- 
tionary factions, the one Irish, and the other English, and 
this must in the long-run inevitably prove its ruin. But 
however far they may go in Ireland, fortified by their own 
ignorance, and trusting to the ignorance of the British 
electorate, no one who is not utterly blinded by partisan- 
ship supposes them capable of lending themselves to a 
wild social policy in England such as Mr. Dillon’s words 
would foreshadow, if they foreshadow anything. Even if 
they had the will to embark on such a course, they would 
not have the power. In the mass, the party which follows 
them is neither revolutionary nor even violently Radical. 
It is full of sentimental illusions, impossible expecta- 
tions, and general political dreaminess. But however 
pleasant the extreme Radicals might find such a course, 
the more moderate Gladstonians, who are still very 
numerous, would no more tolerate a policy of ‘ over- 
throwing the monopolists,” than they would tolerate a 
Home-rule Bill which grants too much to the Irish 
demands. 

It is worth observing how the difference between the 
two Nationalist factions tends to define itself now that 
their English allies are in power. Utterances such as this 
of Mr. Dillon’s, and, indeed, the whole history and con- 
duct of the Anti-Parnellites, show that to distinguish 
between Clericals and Jacobins is at least premature. In 
truth, one faction is neither more nor less Jacobin than 
the other; or rather, perhaps, the Parnellites, in so far at 
least as they adhere to the traditions of Mr. Parnell, and 
are less closely identified than their rivals with the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” are the less Jacobin of the two. No doubt, if 
Home-rule became an accomplished fact, this would be the 
ultimate principle of division, though probably not before a 
combined attack was made on the landlords and Protestants. 
But at present the only difference—over and above the 
hearty hatred that each faction bears to the other, in- 
dependently of real differences—seems to be that while the 
Parnellites preserve the old Irish attitude of aloofness and 
distrust of everything English, good or bad, the Anti- 
Parnellites are willing to ally themselves with the revolu- 
tionary elements of English society. The Parnellites 
retain a secret hankering after the methods of the old 
physical-force party, and appeal more openly to the tradi- 
tional hatred of England; the Auti-Paruellites follow the 
more subtle and dangerous policy of conspiring with the 
weaker side of England herself. Nevertheless, if either 
party can claim pre-eminence in perversity, it is the Par- 
nellites. The ultimate aims of both may be equally un- 
reasonable, but the Anti-Parnellites show some power of | 
exercising tact and discretion in their relations to their 
allies, while their opponents show none. The independence 


It had a real meaning for Mr. Parnell while he leas 
meant dependence on himself. For the faction whieh! tt 
represents him, it has no meaning at all, unless ith 2 
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THE WALSALL ELECTION PETITION. 


|i “os opinion on electoral corruption is a 
constantly on the swing. Before th 
Practices Act was passed, all decent people 
shocked by the amount of indirect bribery wh 
where prevailed. The ballot from which go 
expected had proved effective enough as rega 
dation; but as regards corruption, it had only changed the 
form, not the substance, of the offence. Bribery was stil] 
resorted to, though the persons bribing had to go without 
certain evidence that they had got value for their mone 
They bribed in the confident hope that every penny spent 
during election time was bread cast upon the waters, It 
created a favourable impression,—an impression that the 
candidate was “a free-handed gentleman ” for whom it was 
the right thing tovote. Whether these outlays often affected 
the result of an election is doubtful. If they had been re. 
sorted to only by one side, they would, no doubt, have had 
great influence, for a large part of the electorat> has not 
yet risen above the conviction that a vote ought to have a 
value in exchange as well as a value in use. But the 
balance was ordinarily kept even, by the readiness of both 
parties to make the opinion of the electors their standard 
of electoral morality. If equals be added to equals, the 
wholes are equal, and when both sides spent money freely, 
the electors were unwittingly raised to the level of Bacon, 
and took bribes to do what they would equally have done 
without a bribe. Bribery, however, has two vices. It 
tends to make the House of Commons an untrue repre- 
sentation of the electoral mind, and it degrades and 
weakens the electoral mind itself. These two vices do 
not necessarily disappear together. Since the ballot, we 
doubt whether bribery has had any appreciable action on the 
composition of the House of Commons. The men who 
would have been returned if the elections had been pure, 
have for the most part been returned when the elections 
were corrupt. But the morality of the electors suffered 
considerably. If they did not vote against their convictions 
in consideration of so many quarts of beer, they came to 
regard their convictions as machinery which could not be 
put into action without so many quarts of beer being 
poured in first. To remedy this, the Corrupt Practices 
Act was passed; and treating of all kinds—even the 
almost indispensable treating of giving the voter a lift to 
the poll—was strictly forbidden. A more comprehensive 
statute was never passed. The candidate’s legitimate 
expenses were defined and limited. He can only spend 
money on certain specified objects, and even on these 
specified objects he can only spend a specified sum. So 
far as legislation is competent to check the universal 
desire to buy a thing you want when it is on sale, the 
Corrupt Practices Act has answered its purpose. The one 
loop-hole that it leaves open, is one that cannot be closed 
without making candidates answerable for the sins of 
those over whom they have no control. For what they do 
by themselves, or by their agents, they may justly be made 
to suffer; but to make them suffer for what enthusiastic 
supporters may do on their behalf, would outrage public 
sentiment, and place a candidate at the mercy not merely 
of injudicious friends, but of enemies passing themselves 
off as friends. 
The result of the Walsall election petition is an apt 
illustration of the far-reaching character of the Act. For 
the charges of bribery, treating, and general corruption, no 
evidence of any value was offered. Mr. Baron Pollock, in 
giving judgment, declared that, considering the number 
of public-houses, it was to the credit of the town that 
nothing more had taken place. But of one offence Mr. 
James had undoubtedly been guilty. A large number of 
hat-cards had been ordered, and Mr. James had paid for 
them. In the election accounts appeared the items, “ two 
thousand cards for hats, with ‘ Play-up Swifts’ on them, 
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of which the Parnellites boast so much is really a sham. 


and two thousand more on stout paper.”’ On all these cards 
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‘ hotograph of the candidate, and what Mr. Baron 
k decorously described as “ words of encouragement 
Polloo for him.” They were all prepared to be worn in 
_ of the candidate’s supporters ; they were so worn ; 
the hats James had paid for them, knowing that they had 
and Mr ot His def hat he did 
sed for that purpose. His defence was that he di 
ate ow that the practice was contrary to law, and, 
mh this is a good defence. In interpreting a Statute 
“_ Wot minute particulars, any one may be excused for 
Meine at a glance the whole scope of its multiple pro- 
ssbitions. But though ignorance of the law excuses the 
ee “am it does not do away with the offence. Mr. James 
vd ordered and paid for these hat-cards innocently, but 
he had none the less committed an act which legally makes 
pid an election. To relieve him from the consequences of 
that act, would be to goin the teeth of the law. It is 
hard on Mr. James; but if the Statute is to be 
of any use, it must be enforced against all who 
yiolate it. ‘To allow questions of the interpretation put 
onit to come in, would be to convert it from a Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act into a Corrupt Motives Pre- 
vention Act. Naturally, however, such a decision gives 
the pendulum of public opinion a good push in a direction 
contrary to the Act. The offence is so slight compared 
with the penalty. There is nothing illegal in wearing a 
hat-card. Any ove who likes to show the strength and 
tendency of his political feelings in this way is free to do so. 
But if the cards are provided at the cost of the candidate, 
theelection is void. A may wear B’s card if he chooses to 
pay for it. But if B pays for it, and then gives it to A, and 
A puts it in his hat, the law steps in and condemns B to 
lose his seat. Certainly, we repeat, it seems hard. Here 
js an election, which in all other respects has been fairly 
conducted, declared void, all the money spent on it wasted, 
and the constituency condemned to the annoyance of 
a hard contest, just because the candidate inadvertently 
pays for the cards his supporters stick in their hats. What 
can be more unreasonable ? What can be a better reason, 
—not, indeed, for seating Mr. James, but for altering the 
law which has unseated him ? 

It is a very natural inquiry, and yet to give the answer 
which those who make it expect would be to afford a fresh 
illustration of the maxim that ‘Hard cases make bad 
law.” Why has Parliament forbidden so many seemingly 
innocent acts at election time ? Why may not a candidate 

‘give his friends a glass of beer, or pay cab-hire for them, 
no matter how far they may live from the voting-stations, 
-orcheer their drooping spirits by providing bands to march 
at their head and discourse sweet music to them on their 
way to the poll, or gratify their love of colour and 
brightness by decking them out in his colours? The 
answer to all these questions is the same. Because 


each may be in itself, which is not capable of being made 
a vehicle of corruption. The friendly glass of beer admits 


a large fraction of the constituency votes only from a 
drunken gratitude to the man who has placed draughts of 
such unwonted magnitude and potency within its reach. 
The considerate lift on the road to the voting-station 
becomes a means of bribing every man who has a vehicle 
of any sort that can colourably be used for the purpose. 
The band, by a generous interpretation of the players’ 
musical faculty, may be turned to the same account. 
And even the party badge—the rosette, the streamers, 
or the photograph—may be an occasion for paying 
the makers and the distributors nominally for goods sup- 
plied, but really for their “vote and interest.”” We have only 
to declare these trifling attentions to the voter once more 
legal, and the evils which the Corrupt Practices Act was 
designed to prevent will, in a short time, be as rampant as 
ever. If we are determined to put down corruption, we 
must not be content with forbidding acts which are 
flagrantly corrupt. We must be prepared to forbid a 
number of acts which, though they may not be corrupt in 
themselves, are still corrupt in the uses to which they 
admit of being turned. It is a case of willing the means 





if we really will the end. It is an arguable point, 


of course, whether in the matter of Electoral cor- | : mapa au wennt aan 
ruption, the means are not so irritating that it becomes | ¥#8 to be put out to interest that its lord when he came mig 
| receive his own with usury. There seems a certain superficial in- 


' consistency between this praise of poverty, this dread of wealth, 
on the one hand, and this strict demand for the sedulous in- 


a question whether Electoral purity is worth buying at 
the price of so much inconvenience. Probably, when a 
general election is just over, a good many election agents 
are ready to protest that it is not. But, though arguable, 





it has already been abundantly argued. When the Cor- 
rupt Practices Prevention Act was under discussion, these 
very objections were urged again and again in debate, and 
urged without result. 
Member here and there, whatever annoyance it may 
entail on the sufferer, is no reason for repealing pro 
hibitions which were deliberately enacted, after full 
consideration and with ample warning of the con- 
sequences they would entail. 
the universal and deep-seated corruption which used to 
characterise certain constituencies, and the seemingly 
harmless acts which were made to minister to it, we 
shall feel that if Mr. James is sacrificed, he is, at least, 
sacrificed to a genuine publicneed. And, after all, it does 
not require any very irksome precautions to secure a 
candidate against a similar annoyance. 
master the Statute himself, he can at least take care to 
employ an adviser who can master it. 
seems to have been due to an excess of paternal affection. 
He wished to provide his son with an interesting employ 
ment, while providing himself with a seat. 
candidates will do well to keep their emotions in better 
order, and to remember that a good son is not of necessity 
a good agent. 


The unseating of an innocent 


Tf we do but recall 


If he cannot 


Mr. James’s error 


In future, 








CHRISTIANITY AND POVERTY. 
HE Church Meeting on Monday, to consider the best way 
of providing more comfortably for the last years of the 


aged poor, or rather, of those among them who are not only 
aged, but worthy of all respect, might have been confronted 
with two very different classes of Christ’s sayings on the sub- 
ject, had the object of the meeting been to discuss the 
speculative rather than the practical issue 
the proposal. 
speaks of giving to the poor as if it had a double object, 
—one, to make the poor happier, the other to disembarrass 
the rich of a snare and a temptation which diverted them 
from counsels of perfection. 
itself a blessed state in a considerable number of instances, 
and he speaks of riches as one of the greatest possible 
temptations and dangers. 
give to the poor, and come follow me;” ‘Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented ;” “Blessed be ye poor, for your’s is 
the Kingdom of God;” “ How hardly shall they who have 


involved in 
On the one hand, our Lord repeatedly 


He speaks of poverty as 


“Sell all that thou hast and 


riches enter into the Kingdom of God;” “It is easier for a 


camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 


to enter into the Kingdom of God.” No wonder that 
what the religious orders call “holy poverty” has obtained 
so high a repute in the Church. There can be no doubt 
at all that our Lord meant to treat the love of wealth 
as one of the very greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
spiritual life, nor that he really directed many of his fol- 
lowers to divest themselves entirely of their encum- 
brances, in order that they might the better live a spiritual 
life. On the other hand, there are a number of parables in 
which the careful putting of trust property out to interest is 
enjoined; and the “ wicked and slothful servant ” who laid up 
his lord’s money in a napkin is treated as deserving to be cast 
into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. The talent is to be taken from him and given to him who 
had ten talents, and when it is objected that he is rich already, 
the statement is treated as the very ground why he should 
be richer; “for to every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” Only in these cases, 
it is to be noted that it is trust property, not absolute property 
which is spoken of ; it is something committed to the care of 
another, not his own wealth, which is treated as sacred and as 
requiring to be put out to usury. Doubtless, our Lord re- 
garded poverty itself, no less than property, as a trust which 
he intended to be used with this sedulous care. Indeed, 
any opportunity of improving that which was committed to 
a man’s care,—whether it were poverty (7.e., humility) of spirit, 
or the kind of poverty that involves humiliation of the flesh,— 


crease of any kind of wealth committed to a man’s care. 
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But it is only superficial. The man who frusted in riches 
was the man who could by no means enter into the Kingdom 
of God,—the man, namely, who having assured himself that 
he had much goods laid up for many years, thought that if 
only he pulled down his barns and built greater in which he 
eould bestow his goods, he might safely say to his soul, “ Soul ! 
eat, drink, and be merry.” On the other hand, the man who 
was ready at any moment to deliver up his trust with all that 
he had gained by the use of it to its true owner, was in no 
danger of being diverted from the true life even by the mag- 
nitude of his cares. 


Nevertheless, it is not altogether easy to grasp what the 
attitude of mind should be which Christ intended to inculcate 
as regards giving to the poor. It certainly was not the wish to 
make them even moderately rich, and to put all the snares 
and temptations of riches in the way of those whose 
state of poverty he had treated as in itself a divine 
blessing. It is quite impossible to conceive Christ as ap- 
proving of any re-arrangement of society intended to 
equalise the lots of all, and to wipe out both poverty 
and wealth alike. He taught that it was “more blessed 
to give than to receive;” but if equality could be reached, 
there would be little real giving and little cordial re- 
ceiving, and that at least was not the ideal state which 
Christ contemplated. On the contrary, nothing can be more 
certain than that what he sought to foster was a state of mutual 
dependence among men,—a state in which all could give and 
all could receive; in which all had some sort of wealth, with 
which they were bound to part, and all had some sort of 
poverty which would entitle them to receive. St. Paul speaks 
of himself as “poor, yet making many rich;” as “ having 
nothing, yet possessing all things ;” and there is no doubt at 
all in his case that part of his secret of so using poverty as to 
make many rich, was his generous willingness to accept even 
pecuniary help from those who were willing and eager to give 
it. That is a way in which the true poor, those who are “ poor 
in spirit,” as well as poor in possessions, can always make many 
rich, and are, indeed, bound to doso. As we understand the 
words of Christ, he not only believed that we should have the 
poor “always” with us, but that it was for the good of poor 
and rich alike that we should have them always with us. He 
did not contemplate what is now called “levelling upwards,” 
—except, indeed, in moral qualities,—as at all the social ideal. 
He thought the poor had not less to give, perhaps even more 
to give, if they could but receive in a right spirit, than the 
rich themselves. They provided the opportunity for those acts 
of true neighbourliness which dignified the good Samaritan 
and made him happy, and in accepting them gratefully 
they conferred at least as much as they received. But 
the object of these acts of benevolence was certainly 
never intended to be that rich and poor should alike 
cease to exist, but rather that they should be bound to- 
gether by far closer ties than any which had yet been 
conceived. It is worth noting, perhaps, that we have no 
single instance in Christ’s life in which it is recorded of him 
that he gave anything but new health, or new sight, or new 
life, or new pardon to the poor. Even in his parables there 
is but one mention of a gift of pecuniary help, and that was 
to another on trust for the wounded man. Christ encouraged 
giving to the poor during his own lifetime, more, it would seem, 
as a mode of divesting the rich of special snares, than as a 
remedy for the evils from which the poor suffered,—evils 
which he more or less regarded as their special privilege, so 
long as their spirit was not embittered by the want of sym- 
pathy and neglect with which they were treated. There can be 
no doubt that he aimed at removing the hopelessness, the 
sense of desolation, the grief, the infirmities, the deficiency in 
the springs of life, from which the poor suffer, much more than 
their mere poverty. He tells the disciples of John to go back 
and report to their master how the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead are raised up, 
and ‘‘to the poor the Gospel is preached,” showing that to 
his mind they needed a fresh spring of life much more than 
mere physical assistance. If we, in our poorer day, can give 
afresh spring of life only by giving old-age pensions to the 
respectable poor, no doubt that is our duty, and a very much 
better way of help than not giving them anything at all. But, 
certainly, old-age pensions will be of far more use by virtue of 
the new confidence they may establish between those who give 
and those who receive, than they will by the mere change they 





effect in their outward lot. No doubt this is the ess 
of all such schemes. The lot of the poor is not only 
but to all but the very best natures amongst the 
as wellas hard, where it is not alleviated by sympathy bet 
class and class. And a lot which hardens is far worse Pn 
hard lot. St. James puts it pithily enough when he g “ 
of the Christian faith as teaching “the brother of 1c 
degree” to rejoice “in that he is exalted and the rich in as 
he is made low,”—in other words, each class is to re} ut 

Rae : ae ice 
that it is placed in a position to enter more heartily into 
sympathy with the other class. As we understand th 
Christian teaching, it is not poverty, but the chag . 
which separates the poor from the rich, which is to ‘ 
annihilated ; and that cannot be annihilated without a heart 
desire on the part of the rich to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor, and a sincere desire on the part of the poor to acoe t 
gratefully, but without either humiliation or any undue . 
unmanly effusiveness, the efforts of those richer than them. 
selves to sweeten their lot. As Dr. Westcott said in his 
Durham Charge, we should not seek “to dispense with 
strenuous and even painful effort, but to provide that labour 
in every form should be made the discipline of noble character,” 
That seems to us the true distinction between the socialistic and 
the Christian attitude towards poverty. It is not the exting, 
tion of poverty,—which is probably as worthy a condition noy 
as in any other age of the world,—that is desired, but the ey. 
tinguishing of that brand upon it which makes the poor fea 
their condition full of bitterness, and the rich feel it as one 
of disgrace. Education in the moral sense of the word,—not 
mere secular education,—will go a good way in extinguish. 
ing this brand; but only Christianity can effectually erase it 
and bring the poor to regard their poverty without shame, and 
the rich to regard it with a certain reverence. Whatever 
old-age pensions for the respectable poor may contribute 
towards this result,—and they may contribute much,—we 
should appreciate as one of the greatest services to our 
generation. But we can easily conceive a state of feeling 
between the richer and the poorer classes which would be just 
as bad after old-age pensions had been established as before, 
and also a state of feeling between them which might be 
almost an ideal one, though no such old-age pensions should 
exist. The true attitude towards poverty is that which would 
aim rather at helping the poorer classes to respect themselves, 
and the rich to respect them, than to aim at equalising lots, 
Yet the greater object could not be effected without the wish 
and endeavour to remove everything like indignity and dis 
grace from the position of the honourable and self-respecting 
poor; and that is an object which well distributed old-age 
pensions might effectually promote. 
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A DREAMY VIEW OF MR. PREECE’S EXPERIMENT, 
T is difficult for any one who is unscientific, yet possesses 
imagination enough to apprehend scientific results, to 
read a paper like that which in the Times of Tuesday dt 
scribes Mr. Preece’s experiments, without dreaming dreams. 
The results transcend by so very far what we are accustomed 
to consider the limits of the possible. Mr. W. H. Preece, 
Chief Engineer and Electrician to the Post Office, has been 
trying to test at Cardiff the idea which has for some time past 
been floating among experts in electricity—Mr. Crookes, for 
example, alluded to it in the Fortnightly Review—that it was 
possible to convey a message by electricity from point to 
point without the intervention of any wire; and this is the 
result he has obtained. He put up a wire a mile long on the 
coast near Lavernock, a little south of Cardiff, and a shorter 
wire on Flatholm, a little island three miles off in the 
Bristol Channel. He fitted the latter wire with a “sounder” 
to receive messages, and sent a message through the former 
from a powerful telephonic generator. That message on the 
main-land was distinctly heard on the island, though nothing 
connected the two,—or, in other words, the possibility of a 
telephone between places unconnected by wire was con- 
clusively established. This of itself is a wonderful triumph of 
applied science, for henceforward communication can be estab 
lished, without laying cables, between any shore and any neigh- 
bouring lighthouse, or between the shore and a ship approaching 
it, or between a besieged city and friends outside who cannot 
use any other means of communication. There are, in fact, 
a hundred uses, advantageous to humanity, to which sucha 


| discovery can be applied, and for these Mr. Preece will pro- 
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a 
pably acquire world-wide credit ; but these are trivialities 
red with the possibilities opened by the method of 
ent That message did not travel through earth or 
poe or even air, but was transmitted through ether by 
waves of a certain, probably unusual, magnitude. That is, it 
few through a medium independent, not only of human 
volition or energy, but of this planet, the medium which, 
wo far as we know, fills all space,—the medium through 
qhich light reaches us, say, from the star Sirius. In 
other words, Mr. Preece has generated a wave of electricity 
which, for aught he knows, or any one else knows, may 
have the power of conveying sound as far as the wave of 
ether which conveys light, that is, for a distance which human 
thought does not cover, and which is for human purposes the 
equivalent of infinity. Very likely it will not have the power. 

There have been no sufficient experiments yet as to the effect 

of distance on the transmission ; much may depend upon the 

erator; and we know very little as yet as to the conditions 
ander which the mode of motion in ether called electricity 
gets tired, though we do know that it is capable of apparent 
fatigue, the “ current ” getting too “weak” over certain dis- 
tances, and through certain obstacles, to be of any practical 
nse. But that it can go is certain, to a distance possibly 
dependent on the generator, possibly affected by unknown 
eauses, but still possibly, also, without limit. If you stir 
that ocean of ether, the motion so created must roll 
on, in some sense, for ever; for a portion of ether is 
displaced, and must displace another portion, though it 
may be in a gradually weakening degree, and Mr. Preece, 
with his mechanism, does stir it. The reflected light from 

Mars gets here, being a generator strong enough to keep the 

waves of ether in motion so far, and there is no reason what- 

ever as yet visible why a generator strong enough should not 
send the wave of electricity to Mars, where, if a “ sounder ” were 
ready, and human beings there to hear, it would be audible, 
telling the message previously told on earth. The thing may 
never happen, because of limiting conditions as yet unknown ; 
but of the possibility of its happening there can be no reason- 
able doubt whatever. It does happen as regards light; and light 
and electricity, whether identical or not as only methods of 
motion, are undoubtedly transmitted in the same way, and 
by waves, the same in kind, though differing in magnitude 
and in speed,—electricity as compared with light being rather 
of the “lumbering lout” description. Still there is a possibility 
here of inter-planetary communication, a good deal more 
worthy attention than any scheme for making gigantic electric 
flashes, which the Martials, assuming them to exist, might 
mistake for lightning of an unusual degree of force. That is 
a dream, perhaps—or, certainly, if you will—but as to the 
possibilities within our planet there is no dream at all. We 
do not know if we can communicate by telephone through the 
ether to New York or Melbourne, with or without cables, but we 
do know that if we cannot, the fault is in our generators and 
sounders, and not in any prohibitory natural law. We shall 
see; but there is no reason, except in the kind of difficulties 
such as arrested telegraphy itself in its infancy, why the whole 
world should not, in a few years, be in telephonic communica- 
tion, independent of any connecting cables at all. We are 
by no means hankering after that stupendous result, holding 
that man is neither wiser, nor better, nor happier for so much 
opportunity of chattering, or, to be polite, for so much extra 
speed in communicating ideas; but of its possibility, granted 
certain mechanical conditions, Mr. Preece, we conceive, would 
express no doubt at all. 

Will our habitual readers bear with us for a moment 
if we wander into another, and, as many of them will 
think, a supra-sensual region? Mr. Preece’s experiment 
seems to us to throw a strange light, not indeed on the 
fact of the inaudible and invisible transmission of thought, 
but on its possible method. The thought in a man’s 
brain which causes him to advance his foot, must move 
Something in doing it, or how could it be transmitted 
down that five or six feet of distance? If it moves a physical 
something, internal to the body, why should it not move also 
something external, a wave, as we all agree to call it, which 
OM another mind prepared to receive it—fitted with a sounder, 
in fact—will make an impact having all the effect in the con- 
veyance of suggestion, or even of facts, of the andibility of 
Words ? Why, in fact, if one wire can talk to another without 
Connection, save through ether—and two properly chosen 





tuning-forks will visibly do it—should not mind talk to mind 
wthout any “wire” at all? There must be conditions, of course, 
as there must be conditions before Mr. Preece’s experiments can 
be carried on; but granted the conditions, wherein consists the 
inherent impossibility of the occurrence? None of us under. 
derstand accurately, or even as yet approximately, what the 
conditions are; but many of us know for certain that they 
have occasionally, and by what we call accident, been present 
to particular individuals, and that, when present, the com- 
munication is completed without cables, and mind speaks to 
mind independently of any machinery not existing within itself. 
That, we shall be told, in terms varying with the intelligence 
and courtesy of the remonstrant, is an individual conviction, 
or illusion, or fad—fad meaning a prepossession either above 
or below reason, but, at all events, outside it—and for the 
moment we will, as to the occurrence of the conditions in 
stated cases, accept that judgment; but still the central 
query remains,—Why is the occurrence, apart from con- 
ditions, inherently impossible? For that, and no less, is 
the assertion of those who declare the theory of brain- 
waves to be preposterous or absurd. You can drive a 
dog half mad with rage or fear by looking at him. There 
must be some motive-power in the brain, or how does it 
set the toes going, or produce stigmata on the body? and if 
there is a motor, why should it not move something of which 
as yet we know nothing, but the impact of which another brain 
may perceive? Why, in the name of science, is that more of 
a “miracle,” that is, an occurrence prohibited by immutable 
law, than the transmission of Mr. Preece’s message from 
Lavernock to Flatholm? Nothing that we can see with 
our eyes conveyed that, and our fathers would have treated 
reference to such a supra-sensual carrying-medium as “ ether ” 
asa grotesque conjecture. Professor Huxley might tell us, per- 
haps, that Mr. Preece’s message, the conditions granted, will 
always go, and the brain-wave will not ; but that would be pure 
assertion. The conditions may be there, and still never be in 
gear till the fitting time arrives, and the mind to use them. 
There are men who cannot hear the noise of the crickets, but 
the cricket’s chirp sounds all the same for that. The operator 
is not the sole agent, there must be the “ sounder” as well; 
and in the case of mental motion, we not only do not know 
what sounder will answer, but we know that no two sounders 
are alike, and that few will respond to exactly the same 
“tone” in the message-sender,—a peculiarity, by-the-way, 
which, though not quite so obvious in the mechanical 
telephone, is still distinctly perceptible, John being almost 
useless as a message-sender, while Jack can be heard 
all over the receiving-room. Granted the conditions, the 
result seems to us, reasoning from analogy, to be inevitable, 
and the deduction, therefore, is plain. Beings may exist, 
finite beings, possibly beings living under most limited 
conditions, who, in their communications with each other, 
are independent of all the conditions necessary to what 
we call speech,—who, to use the clearest expression of our 
meaning, can, in thinking a thought, make that thought 
audible. That reflection, as it seems to us, is justified by the 
facts, and helps to make it possible for men to conceive of 
what spiritual existence may be like, and to enlarge our con- 
ception of the range of sentient existences which the universe 
may contain. Whether such a speculation is profitable, we 
hardly know, but we ought to gain something from every 
enlargement in the area of our ideas about the powers of 
mind. 





SOCIAL LIABILITIES. 

FEW days ago there appeared in the columns of the 
Times an article entitled “The Social Demands In- 
surance Company,” in which a modest proposal was made for 
the relief of a good many people who find the demands made 
upon their fortunes by our social customs somewhat oppres- 
sive. The writer recommended that we should look upon all 
such demands in the same light as we do the other misfortunes 
of life—losses by fire or by accident, for instance—and insure 
ourselves against them after the same fashion. We are all 
liable to certain sudden and unexpected calls upon our 
generosity. Subscriptions for the relief of sufferers by some 
great catastrophe ; for raising testimonials—statues, painted 
windows, pictures—to the worth of some distinguished friend ; 
for the maintenance of families left destitute by the death of 
some distant acquaintance ; for the carrying on of good works ; 
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for the formation of’ cricketj| lubs ; for schools, hospitals, 
charities, and a thousand other objects, all of them, no doubt, 
extremely deserving of our money, but none the less irksome 
in their importunity. These demands, we must confess, 
are easily and not unfrequently avoided by the comfortable 
excuse that money has already been given to some similar 
object, or by the more simple expedient still, of ignoring the 
appeal, for, in spite of printed lists, there is little or no odium 
attached to the man whose name is not to be found in the 
catalogue of benevolence. Other claims, however, there are 
upon our purses which, although they do not make themselves 
actually heard, we dare not ignore,fand from which we cannot 
excuse ourselves. Howcan any man finda decent excuse in the 
matter of wedding-presents? or who is there brave enough to 
refuse compliance with the social regulation which expects him 
to honour the marriage of friends with a gift? Without exag- 
geration, we would place the rate of demand upon an average 
person at no less than five wedding-presents in the course of a 
year. Add this to the*’many other joyful occasions which he is 
expected to honour in’a similar manner, and it will be seen that 
friendship is a luxury upon which society has placed no light 
tax. If it were only our intimate friends who expected these 
gifts from us, we should not grumble; but nowadays, even our 
new acquaintances think themselves entitled to the same con- 
sideration ; and modern visiting-lists are long. The writer 
of the article to which we have alluded, takes it for granted 
that our chief aim is to fulfil this social duty as cheaply as 
possible, and suggests that, whereas it is difficult for the in- 
dividual to allow himself to appear stingy, no one would be 
able to resent the economy of a company. Wherefore, he 
would have an Insurance Company, to which individuals should 
subscribe at the rate of so much a year, and which would in 
turn fulfil all these and like obligations for them at the cheapest 
possible rate. The conceit is not a particularly brilliant one, 
but there is a good deal of truth underlying the satire. 

The value of wedding-presents}and similar gifts from a 
sentimental point of view can ‘be fairly accurately gauged 
from the fact that we do, as a general rule, really desire to 
acquit ourselves of the obligation to give them as cheaply as 
possible. That, for the most part, is the spirit in which we 
make wedding-presents to our acquaintances; and the spirit 
in which our acquaintances receive them is in no degree less 
matter-of-fact,—we would not like to say sordid. It stands 
to reason that it must be so. An average list of wedding- 
presents numbers no less than a hundred of these pledges of 
attachment. Is it reasonable to believe that any young married 
couple, however rich in friends, possess a hundred friends 
of whose friendship they would care to preserve a tangible 
memento? A hundred friends, whose gifts would be accept- 
able, not for their intrinsic value, but as souvenirs of a tender 
affection, and be treasured for the sake of the giver alone! 
The thing is incredible. Ten, perhaps, or even twenty ; but a 
hundred is beyond all human capacity. Wherefore, it is 
only fair to argue that by far the greater part of these 
presents are made simply in conformity with a prevalent 
fashion, and that they have no other meaning than an 
ordinary and formal expression of good-will, and no other 
value in the eyes of their recipients than their original cost 
and their future utility. There can be no sentiment attached 
to a transaction of that kind, and we need hardly be surprised 
that an invitation to a wedding is looked upon by a good 
many people, not rich in this world’s goods, as a positive 
calamity. They know that their fellow-guests will give 
wedding-presents, and they have not the courage to attend 
empty-handed, or even to accommodate their own gifts to 
the measure of their affection or the scantiness of their 
means. To do them justice, it must be confessed that it is 
not pleasant to be invited to an inspection of these tributes, 
arranged for public view and neatly ticketed with the names 
of their respective donors, and to know that their own name 
is entirely unrepresented or is painfully conspicuous by the 
meagreness of the present which it accompanies. What a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable custom it is of parading all these presents 
with the names of the givers attached to them, as if it were a 
part of the wedding ceremony, and—what is still worse—of pub- 
lishing a full and complete list of them afterwards in half-a- 
dozen newspapers! For whose sake are provided these columns 
devoted to an inventory of the newly-married couple’s goods ? 
The barbaric display of these gifts themselves is sufficiently out 


iis 
remote East would be guilty of that other vul ‘ 
What is the meaning of the customP « Kaow doa 
these presents what a highly-considered couple we are, ang 
how well provided with wealthy friends”? It cannot ee 
well mean anything else; and yet that can hardly be eal 
be a proclamation which reflects much credit on the part of 
those who issue it. And if the giving of presents is a hea 
tax, the receipt of them is just as often a nuisance. “What! 
cries an unfortunate fiancée, “another set of salt-spoons! 
That makes the tenth set of salt-spoons, and another letter 
of thanks to write.” It is difficult to be grateful for fony 
more silver salt-spoons when one already possesses forty, or 
for an electro-plated mustard-pot, when snfficient dee 
mustard-pots have been lavished upon one to furnish an hotel 
The wish to combine economy with a gift which is at pay 
useful and showy, naturally suggests the purchase of silyer 
mustard-pots, cream-jugs, salt-cellars, and sugar-basina, and 
the number of these articles which find their way into second. 
hand silver shops is something surprising,—indeed, there are 
many of these shops whose windows are filled with nothing 
else. For that is the ultimate destination of a good many 
wedding-presents. If anybody doubts it, he has only to con. 
sult the advertisement-sheet of the newspaper, and he will 
find several silversmiths who openly advertise the purchase 
or the exchange of wedding-gifts. Here, for example, is 
another kind of advertisement, cut from the first newspaper 
which we have taken up at random :— 


\ EDDING-PRESENT (unused).—Silver-mounted CARVERS, with 
stag-horn hand ‘es, in lovely case, comprising meat-carvers, game- 
carvers, and fluted steel; most elegant present ; cost £4 4s. ; accept 25s. ; 
approval free —Write Mrs., &c. 

“Rich gifts,” we know, “wax poor when givers prove 

unkind.” How very unkind must the giver of this “most 

elegant present ” have proved, to have brought down the value 
from four guineas to twenty-five shillings! It is more charit- 
able to suppose that dire necessity alone compels the grateful 
recipient of the “lovely case” and its carvers to part with 
them for ready cash. Observe that the gift is mused— 
alas! of what use are meat-carvers or game-carvers when 
there is no joint to carve, much less a pheasant? Far better 
would it have been in such a case if the wedding-guest had 
made a present of the four guineas at once. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that the substitution of cheques for useless 
and costly articles—a practice which seems to be gradually 
growing in favour—had much better be universally adopted, 
not only for the sake of the bride and bridegroom, but 
also for that of their more distant acquaintances, who can 
hardly offer money, and will, therefore, feel themselves free 
from any obligation to give at all. As it is, the attitude of 
the newly-married ones towards their presents is a purely 
mercenary one,— they look upon them, as Mr. Wemmick did, 
as “portable property,” and value them accordingly ; and the 
feeling of their acquaintances is generally one of simple 
annoyance at having to disburse money upon an occasion 
which interests them little or nothing. If only people would 
have the moral courage to resist claims of this kind, the 
nuisance would speedily cease; but there are few people who 
are sufficiently courageous to brave public opinion and the 
possible reputation of stinginess. It is curious to note that 
only very rich people can bring themselves to behave shabbily 
on these occasions, and that while the poor man devotes half 

a week’s income in the purchase of a pair of silver candlesticks, 

the millionaire will complacently present a bride—who may 

even be a near relative—with the princely gift of a silver 
thimble. 

But wedding-presents are but one form of the social 
demands to which we are liable. The disagreeable question, 
“How small a sum can I decently give?” is one which we are 
perpetually asking ourselves. There seems to be a race of 
busybodies who occupy themselves solely in getting up sub- 
scriptions for the fulfilment of projects in which we are 
supposed to be concerned, but which do not at all appeal to 
our cheerful generosity. The head-master of the school 
which once had the honour of educating us retires, and 
straightway one of these gentlemen starts into activity, and 
fires off a series of letters to all his old schoolfellows. “Dr. 
So-and-so, whom we all loved and revered, is about to relit- 
quish his duties, &c. It is proposed to present him with some 
testimonial of the affection of his quondam pupils in the 
form of a full-length portrait in oils. Will you kindly 
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+ from you. It has been resolved to limit the indi- 
. gl subscription to ten guineas.” Ten guineas! Our 
vida thought was to send ten shillings—a sum which far 
oe the love which we bore the reverend doctor. Then, 
more mature reflection, our resolution fails us; we 
see have the courage of our opinions, and we are by no 

3 cheerful givers of the cheque which finally swells the 
the doctor’s admirers. Why should we have given 
eo g at all? Why should we weakly accede to the re- 
gest of a friend who solicits aid on behalf of an institution 
for decayed Punch-and-Judy men? We may have no in- 
terest in these unfortunate gentlemen; we may even 
regard their exhibition as an extremely immoyal one; and 
ot we give, simply because that friend who importunes 
us on their behalf is one who will not be denied. Nobody 
bat a very rich man likes to be considered illiberal, and 
it is a cowardly disinclination to incur that charge which 
rompts our generosity in most of these instances. Certainly 
it would be agreat comfort on these occasions to be able to 
refer the applicants to a “Social Demands Insurance Com- 
pany,” and toinform them that all our charity is done through 
its agency,— for there would be no need to give them any 
farther information as to whether our yearly subscription to 
the said institution was fifty pounds or fifty shillings. Unfor- 
tunately, the facetious suggestion of the writer in the Times 
is not capable of realisation ; though we admit with sorrow 
that it is jast as likely to be realised as a change in our way 
of thought. Society will still go on levying blackmail, and 
we shall still continue to pay it meekly, however much we 
may grumble at the infliction. 





OSCAR WILDE’S COMEDY. 

E shall not be suspected of any great sympathy with 
the methods and the feats of Mr. Oscar Wilde. In this 
journal we have always disclaimed respect for the forms of 
charlatanism in which it has pleased him to indulge, and which 
he would, we suspect, be about the first himself toadmit. But 
acharlatan may be a man of conspicuous ability; and on the 
withdrawal from the stage for the present of his first-acted 
comedy, after a career of great success, it is but appropriate in 
usasitis fair to him to signalise the addition to our acted 
plays of a comedy of society-manners pure and simple which 
may fairly claim its place among the recognised names in that 
almost extinct class of drama. We have, indeed, too much 
amongst us of Ibsen and his parallels not to note it with 
satisfaction. We can ourselves find nothing in A Doll’s House 
beyond a fairly interesting domestic drama, with a story and 
characters which are nothing if not old, a kind of Martin 
Chuzzlewit married to Dora Copperfield, and a type of such very 
old-fashioned heredity as belongs to a gentleman who has the 
gout because his father drank; and we are grateful to Mr. Wilde 
for a straightforward comedy which professes no purpose but 
comedy’s best and truest,—to entertain. A reproduction of con- 
temporary “ polite conversation” after the manner which we 
noticed long since in reviewing a republication of Swift, and 
which Sheridan idealised in the School for Scandal, Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, as a specimen of true comedy, is a head and 
shoulders above any of its contemporaries for some years syne. 
it has nothing in common with farcical comedy, with didactic 
comedy, or the “literary ” comedy of which we have heard so 
much of late from disappointed authors, whose principal 
claim to literature appears to consist in being undramatic. 
It is a distinguishing note of Mr. Wilde that he has con- 
descended to leave his business, and has written a workman- 
like play as well asa good comedy. Without that it would 
be worthless, and how much he may owe to his manager’s 
skill and help, according to another endless controversy, lies 
between those two, and concerns us not. If Mr. Alexander is 
4s helpful as he is modest, it may be much. For the character 
of Lord Windermere affords him little opportunity of personal 
distinction. Indeed, the peculiarity as well as the weakness 
of the play consists in the fact that the interest lies entirely 

with two women,—as well acted as they well could be. 

The story, for those who have not seen it, lies in a nutshell. 
We regret the disappearance of the old method of publication, 
for Lady Windermere would be worth reading. Lord Winder- 
mere has married for love a young lady whose mother they 
Suppose dead, but she turns up in the guise of a divoreée of 
Some notoriety in society, and Lord Windermere submits to 

blackmailed in order to conceal the fact from his wife, and 





pays her many sums of money. The object of this Mrs. 
Erlynne, as she calls herself, is, like the heroine of Forget-me- 
not, to regain a place in society, and she gets an invitation to 
a ball given by Lady Windermere, who, meanwhile, has been 
informed by some good-natured friends of the gossip of 
society about her husband and Mrs. Erlynne, whose appear- 
ance at the ball causes a sensation. Outraged in her feelings, 
Lady Windermere leaves a note to wish her lord good-bye, 
and flies to the rooms of an admirer, a certain Lord Darling- 
ton. Thither Mrs. Erlynne, who intercepts the letter, follows 
to save her daughter, for whom her heart and better feelings 
are thus suddenly aroused. Determined to save her at any 
cost, she takes upon herself the ownership of an accusing fan, 
her husband’s gift, which, on the rooms being invaded by a 
circle of men, he being one of them, she mislays in a room 
she hides in. In again losing herself, Mrs. Erlynne thus saves 
her daughter, who at the end is thoroughly reconciled with 
the husband who really loves her; while Mrs. Erlynne finds a 
husband in an adoring lordling, and leaves England, where 
she never knows “whether the fogs cause the depressed 
people, or the depressed people cause the fogs,” the secret of 
her relationship to the heroine remaining a secret still. 


It will be seen that there is nothing new in the old story 
which has more or less framed half the comedies of intrigue 
which fine-folk comedy has so freely inspired. But the 
novelty of drama lies in treatment; and while there is no 
suggestion of coarseness in Mr. Wilde’s play, there is plenty 
both of good feeling and of complex character, while there is 
opportunity for good acting, which is plentifully used. Miss 
Winifred Emery plays Lady Windermere with a charm and 
skill which has placed her quite in the front rank amongst our 
emotional actresses, the more remarkable because she was not 
the first representative of the pari. Her acting suggests both 
heart and brains, and most effective is the contrast which she 
supplies with Miss Marian Terry, who, if not a little over- 
shadowed by the fame of her elder sister, would bear even a 
better stage-name than she does. To those who remember 
the eldest and earliest Kate, she brings many curious shades 
of association. These old stage-families, to which both the 
Terrys and the Emerys belong, have singular aristocracies of 
their own, which, with a Gray or Webster at their side, it is 
curious to contrast with the Vane Tempests and Nutcombe 
Goulds, who bring new blood of another kind into the 
theatrical ranks. Mr. Gould is a quite remarkable figure in 
the comedy for bearing and breeding, combined with quiet 
force and skill. Indeed, the whole cast is in its manner 
as noteworthy as the play. Mr. Wilde’s dialogue, which 
is the chief feature of the comedy—as, given the essen- 
tials, of course it should be—is throughout conveyed 
with point and appreciation. The genial and blasé tone 
which modern society of the special class affects is as 
admirably caught and sustained as were the would-be smart- 
nesses of Miss Neveroul and her friends in Swift’s Polite Con- 
versation. All the close observation and thought which the 
comedy-writer requires Mr. Wilde has brought to bear upon 
the “puppets” with whom, in his capacity of advertising 
author, he has waged newspaper-war, and his puppets have re- 
paid him in kind. If his Duchess is rather trying, it is more 
because she indulges in certain odd circular sweeps with her arm 
which nobody could possibly perform in a drawing-room, than 
because duchesses are supposed to be unlike other people. In 
conversational respects, they are perhapsas “ much of a much- 
ness” as Mr. Wilde makes them. The way in which she 
secures a fresh young Australian for her meek daughter, who is 
sent out of the way to inspect photographs, or to look at the 
moon, whenever her mother proposes to talk scandal, and her 
delightful summaries of the male sex, who “ grow old, but 
never grow good,” and are brutes who only want to.be cooked 
for, are very amusing stage-talk to listen to. Another 
refreshing element in the play is the entire absence of 
the stage-servant, who seems so terrible a necessity in 
comedy. We all know what use even Sheridan made 
of them, amusing as that was. And to find nothing 
but a man-servant and maid-servant, who do just what 
they are engaged for, their business and no more, is a 
piece of “realism ” in the right direction. Indeed, the whole 
comedy, its plan and its writing, its people and its dresses, 
its colouring and its tone, deserve, as we think, these lines of 
record from us on its withdrawal from the boards, as an 
unique specimen in our day—as far as we know, absolutely 
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unique—apart from all questions of its merits and demerits, 
of the comedy of fine-life manners. Since the club scene in 
Money, there has been no simply “man’s scene” so clearly 
marked as that in Lord Darlington’s chambers. Otherwise, 
Lord Lytton’s favourite sentimentalities in Money interfere 
with it woefully as a comedy-picture. Not the least pleasant 
reminiscence to playgoers, in connection with Lady Winder. 
mere’s Fan, will be the very amusing skit which it evoked at 
another comedy theatre, under the title of The Poet and the 
Puppets. Asa thoroughly good-humoured piece of burlesque, 
not so much on the play as on the eccentricities and methods of 
the well-known author, it has not often been beaten. Not the 
least amusing reminiscence, on the other hand, will be the 
ferocious wrath which, on its first appearance, the play pro- 
voked among the regular stage-critics, almost to a man. 
Except that Mr. Wilde smoked a cigarette when called on, 
it is difficult to see why,—unless it was because the comedy ran 
off the beaten track, which is just what they are always 
deprecating. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 

S1r,—The most significant item of the American elections of 
November 8th, so far as enduring political lessons, and not 
mere temporary interests, are concerned, is the terrific effect 
of the secret ballot, under which three-fourths of the States 
voted, most of them for the first time. It instantly reduces 
the controlling party of the United States—with nearly half 
the voters, more than half the States, three-fourths of the 
wealth. and probably as large a part of the ability—to a mere 
New England faction, plus a scattered State here and there 
over the country, without a fature, and without any distinctive 
bases for a future except those the country has twice beaten 
into ruin. 

This could not happen, and did not happen, to a party all 
of whose members supported it voluntarily. It seems certain 
that at least a hundred thousand men—eliminating recent 
acts and local issues—have for years wished to desert the 
party, but were held to it by the tremendous weapon of social 
opprobrium, added to actual intimidation and the fear of 
ruinous disfavour in business. No one who has not lived 
there can appreciate the moral courage it takes to turn open 
Democrat in a tribe-bound Republican community; to turn 
Catholic in a Protestant one is really a light thing in com- 
parison. The party has, in fact, for years been like a corpse 
in a mound, retaining the form of man only by excluding the 
outer air. 

But the conclusion I wish to enforce is that, for good or 
evil, the secret ballot emancipates the masses wholly from the 
power of the upper few; either the power to plunder, or the 
power to coerce into accepting political guidance. In this 
case, it enables them to escape from keeping a party dominated 
by great manufacturing interests to rob them shamelessly 
under pretext of giving them back more in wages and social 
comfort; in another aspect, it certainly takes the controlling 
power from the ablest, most courageous, and most independent 
class, and gives it to the more timid and inefficient. Yet, 
again, no community is made up of moral heroes, and the 
change makes the majority their own real masters. The 
Spectator thinks it “ monstrous” that a man should have 
power he is too cowardly to exercise in public. May I say, on 
the other side, I think it monstrous that the chance of heredity 
should enable a master who is ten times a coward to do as he 
will without risking a meal, while his underling risks beggary 
for his family if he refuses to be a political serf? The upper 
classes are largely open, not because they have more courage 
than the lower, but because they can afford to be, and because 
they were born to a place in which they could afford to be. I 
deny that I (for example) am more a coward than my neigh- 
bour because he has £10,000 a year in stocks, and I have only 
my salary; and I think it unfair that I should be called a 
coward for not liking to be a martyr, while he is lauded as a 
hero for doing as he pleases when he has nothing to fear. At 
all events, this election shows that no privileged class can be 
built up by indirection under a secret ballot, and that it can 
be under either an open ballot or a viva voce system. This, 
independently of the question whether such a class is a good 
thing to have.—I am, Sir. &c., 

Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 











FoRREST MORGAN. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF PRIVAoy. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—While acknowledging the general truth of the re 
in “ The Privilege of Privacy,” in the Spectator of the 19th 
I feel bound, in the interest of others, to take encepitiatl 
the particular instance upon which the article is foundeae : 
common with many others in this parish, I feel that > 
injustice has been done in the publication of a letter wii m4 
by an insane girl, in which the reputation of several] pe _ 
is seriously attacked. There is absolutely no evidence to sh 
that she had been exposed to any annoyance in the neighboes. 
hood in which she resided, except such as aroge ovcasionally 
from the rudeness of a few rough boys who play in the st 
certainly without any idea of persecution. The clergyman wh 
said at the inquest that the girl’s mind had only too probably 
become unhinged by such trouble, is a Baptist minister. Th 
clergy of the parish would never have ventured on such a 
statement, which they believe cannot be substantiated; and 
they feel that a great injustice has been done both to the 
neighbourhood in which the girl lived, and to those whose 
names have been so unadvisedly published in the letter of one 
who was clearly insane, and therefore not responsible for the 
damage she might do to the reputation of innocent persons, — 
Iam, Sir, &e., GrorGe DuNLoP, Vicar of Knowle, 





REITERATION IN PREACHING. 
(To rue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—A confirmation by an “ Evangelist” from practical 
experience of your view in the Spectator of November 19th, 
may be of interest. The writer has been in intimate contaot 
with many or most of the successful Evangelists in England, 
within and without the Established Church, as also with those 
in America and on the Continent; and, so far as he is aware, 
they all repeat the same addresses from year to year, some of 
them through the whole course of their ministry. I remember 
the remark being made: “Mr. Moody still preaches the 
‘Daniel sermon’ that he has preached for twenty-five years.” 

Out of a number of addresses, a speaker finds a proportion 
which produce certain results; and if he is wise, he will drop 
the less effective ones, and repeat certainly those more effec. 
tive. Each repetition makes them more clear and pointed, 
both in expression and illustration. The familiarity with 
them leaves him at more mental liberty to concentrate his 
attention on his hearers, and to use those oratorical adjuncts 
which increase the effectiveness of speaking. More earnest- 
ness and emphasis can be thrown into an address which, from 
its familiarity to the speaker, requires less mental effort in the 
arrangement of thou ght. 

What success the writer has had with multitudes in every 
country, from Oregon to Berlin, he attributes largely to 
having laid aside the personal gratification of variety of 
composition, and to having confined himself to the repetition 
to fresh audiences of those addresses which he has found 
most effective in definite results. It is the general ex perience 
of the Evangelist that his own subjective experience, at the 
time of delivery, is no measure of the effect produced. The 
times when he most deeply feels a sense of mechanical repeti- 
tion and failure and humiliation, are often those of most 
manifest success, judged by the results; while elation and joy 
in giving his message are often accompanied by the smallest 
impression on his audience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, November 19th. EVANGELIST. 





THE EXTENT OF OUR RIGHTS OVER ANIMALS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR,”’] 

S1z,—It is much to be regretted that men cannot discuss 2 
difficult question without abuse and ridicule. What is de- 
manded of us is,—have we a right to inflict excruciating tor- 
tures upon unoffending animals in order to relieve human 
diseases, which have their seat in the brain, as the result, in 
nine cases out of ten, of neglect or violation of natural laws? 
Animals have their rights as well as men. We all agree that 
we have dominion over them, so far as to use them for food, 
for clothing, and for help in our labour. But does the claim 
extend to experiments of the most cruel kind which pro- 
fessedly lead to results that would be better reached by slower 
and more trustworthy observation of the human patient ? 

These tortures, inflicted upon our companions and fellow- 
heirs of earth, have been justified by the dictum that “the 
law of sacrifice is the law of life; but surely the value of all 
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< -om upon the condition of its being voluntary. 
auch av ‘i therefote, upon which the defenders of vivisec- 
a stig their significance. Soldiers and sailors who 
at 7 ae cannot present any true analogy. They can but 
tee, 20d so must animals whom we slay for food. Dr. 
e ’ 


ell as others who have shortened their lives in 


nylden, 8 ™ ber motives for their voluntar 
jaboratory, have had other motives for their voluntary 
et If-sacrifice for the good of others. And the other 


. e 
ii nye addnced by Dr. Armand Ruffer in the Nineteenth 
€ ’ 


tury, of horses left mangled on a battle-field, rather goes 
pro the hands of the Peace Society than of the vivi- 
gectionist. as 

If the advocate of vivisectionism would shelter himself 

jer the plea of sacrifice, he must find a feliow-man, if 
= himself, who is willing to have his own brain operated 
. instead of the unwilling animal descended, if modern 
po ig to be credited, from the same ancestral ape as 
sie If we have sacrificed the lives of millions, and 
jesolated as many homes, in what we considered legitimate 
warfare, the sufferers have been more or less willing martyrs. 
(in the other hand, if we may sacrifice involuntary victims to 
our theories of political wisdom and the public good, Ravachol 
she anarchist was not a murderer but a patriot, and an 
enlightened scientist.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Clifton. C. H. Frompy (Bishop). 





THE NESTORIANS. 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE “* SprctaToR.” 
Siz—In the Spectator of November 1th a correspondent, 
signing himself “ W. C. R.,” writes :—* May I be allowed to 
point out that only a few days ago the corporate reunion of 
the Nestorians with the Church of Rome was announced in 
the daily papers ?—a fact of which your reviewer seems un- 
aware.” Evidently “ W. C. R.” has not seen the contradiction 
of the report. From independent sources, I am in a position 
toassure your correspondent that the story is a fabrication. 
—lam, Sir, &e., ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, November 20th. 





THE ELEPHANT’S SAGACITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—Some time ago some interesting stories were told by 
your correspondents of the display of intelligence by animals. 
[ doubt whether any of these showed greater evidence of 
reasoning power than was lately exhibited by a young elephant 
at Belle, the gardens in this city. My son for some weeks 
visited the gardens daily, sketching the animals, &c. Amongst 
these isa young “baby” African elephant, decidedly vicious 
intemper. There are also two or more full-grown elephants. 
Near their stalls are boxes containing biscuits. When a 
penny is given to one of the animals, it puts the coin into a 
slot, and, as it falls it releases a biscuit, which the elephant 
takes with evident satisfaction. Some of the visitors, how- 
ever, occasionally give the animals a halfpenny, and as 
experience .has taught them that this coin is of no 
value for the purpose of obtaining biscuits, it is gene- 
rally thrown contemptuously back to the giver. One 
day, while my son was present, a visitor gave the “baby” 
elephant a number of halfpennies in succession, each of which 
was thrown at him again as soon as received. The visitor 
then gave the animal two halfpennies at the same time. His 
demeanour immediately changed. For more than five minutes 
he held the two coins in bis trunk, rubbing them together, 
and now rocking from side to side, and presently seeming to 
be pondering deeply while perfectly still. At last he dropped 
the two halfpence in the box together, with the result that 
their combined weight gave him the desired biscuit. The joy 
of the creature was almost ludicrous. His big ears were 
expanded, and he gambolled about in a manner which 
exhibited the most extravagant delight. It would seem that 
hehad come to the conclusion that the combined weight of 
the two coins would produce the desired result. For, even 
yet, I believe, that he has not learnt to hold one halfpenny in 
reserve until he gets another. In other words, he has not 
learnt tocount. It is only when two are given to him at one 
time that he appreciates the value of tke offering.—I am, Sir, 
si Gro. FREEMANTLE. 








Dunholme, Higher Ardwick, Manchester. 


ART, 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Turis, like last winter’s exhibition, is an ex‘+llent one. It is 
strong—there are three Sargents and three Sreers. a new rule 
allowing members to hang three pict tres iustead of two, as 
before—and it is various; a Ruskin anda Desas bane within 
a yard of one another. There is still a certain number of 
unaccountable pictures that spoil the general Jook of dis- 
tinction, but that those bad pictures catch the eye as excep- 
tions proves a high level of merit. 

The exhibition is a triumph for Mr. Steer. The word 
masterpiece is not to be lightly used, but when one stands 
before his portrait of a girl in blue, it is difficult to think of 
any collection of good pictures in which it would look amiss, 
or fail to hold its own. If we talk of English masters, 
Romney is the name that most naturally suggests itself, 
because in the bright, clear face and brown hair, and large 
simplicity of presentment, there is a good deal to recall that 
painter. But Romney’s colour would look cheap beside this, 
and his drawing conventional in observation, however big in 
style. This excellence of drawing deserves to be insisted 
upon, because while every one with an eye feels the charm of 
Mr. Steer’s colour, it is usual to balance that recognition 
with a sneer at his peculiarities as a draughtsman. But 
the grace and nature of this portrait are surely as obvious 
as the loveliness of its colour; there is a look of scarcely 
arrested life, of movement caught in passage, in the 
drawing of the shoulders and the action of the whole 
figure. The chair alone is an example of what good drawing 
and good painting are,—the bit of furniture has given up all 
the beauty of the play of its form and colour with the air; 
there is no inch of it that is a bored statement of fact, or a 
slurred substitute for observation. From corner to corner of 
the canvas the colour-play goes on; subtle touches of other 
tints building up the broad impression of blue in the dress, 
and hints of reflected colour in the face and hands relating 
them to the objects round. The face itself, fresh and clear 
beyond most painting, is a joy to the eyes. A picture 
like this unites so many qualities, that it must catch 
almost all onlookers by one or another cbarm. The 
other two pictures depend more entirely on the pure painter 
sense. But Boulogne Sands is the very music of colour in its 
gayest and most singing moments, and every character 
and association of the scene helps by suggestion in the merry 
féte of light. The children playing, the holiday encampment 
of the bathers’ tents, the glints of people flaunting themselves 
like flags, the dazzle of sand and sea, and over and through it 
all the chattering lights of noon,—it is like the sharp notes of 
pipes and strings sounding to an invitation by Ariel. It is all 
this, yet nine out of ten people will get no further with it 
than to notice that one of the little girls has awkward legs. 
She has; and the painter ought to put them right before he 
allows the picture to leave his hands. They get in the way of 
pure enjoyment. The third of Mr. Steer’s pictures is another 
holiday piece of colour,—a procession of yachts under a 
press of white canvas, framed by the masts of a schooner at 
anchor nearer shore. As in the other scene, the handling is of 
the kind that suggests by a sort of metaphor the rain and beat 
of light upon things. One painter, a Whistler, say, feels when 
he looks at a sail the fluid sweep of its form, how it comes 
and goes like a smooth, gradual gesture against the sea; and 
this impression he renders by a technique that fits his feeling. 
But if you are more struck with the way the charges of light 
patter and break upon those reflecting surfaces, the more 
flowing and melting technique must give place to something 
like the handling here. It becomes a subtle problem in the 
dialectic of painting how far the more obvious characteristic 
should give way to the more subtle, how far the expression of 
truth of colour should be allowed to invade the facts of 
form and texture. The sky of the beach scene, for example, 
if it be taken as representing form and texture, is 
ridiculous; it is like something rough and chippy, and if 
that suggestion gets too much in the way, the method has 
overshot its mark. Its mark is to express by a symbol the 
vivid life in the sky-colour, the sea-colour, and. the sand- 
colour, and it is doubtful if the richness and subtlety of their 
colour can be conveyed in any other way. This matter of 
handling, then, is a moot point, a question of temperament 
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and balance of interest; but the beauty of Mr. Steer’s colour 
is not a moot point, and the sooner the colour-blind cease to 
pride themselves publicly on disliking it, the better for their 
own reputation. The simple fact is, that for range and delicacy 
of colour-combination, there is no living English painter to be 
put beside him. 

In truth of observation of colour Mr. Sargent is, at least, 
his equal, and in habitual easy mastery of form is more 
than his match. His two large portraits in the exhibition 
are, for every kind of life-likeness, extraordinary. The 
portrait of Miss Dunham shows a rare grasp and under- 
standing of structure; it is not a dress painted on a lay- 
figure. The action of the arms and the clasp of the bands is 
particularly well rendered, and the whole picture, in the relief 
and emphasis of the forms, the value of the flesh, and the 
brilliancy of the satin, is realism of a very large kind. 
There are many degrees in realism, and subordination of 
parts and selection of the essentials of effect so masterly as 
we find them here are uncommon qualities. But how little 
realism alone counts in the estimate of a picture betrays 
itself in the feeling that this, after all, is a commonplace 
Sargent. The picture on the opposite wall is different in 
kind. It has all the truth of movement and relation that the 
first had; but it is also beautiful in its scheme of colour, 
and curious and interesting in design. The pale head, 
rendered with a directness almost brutal, the gown of 
purple shot with red, the bright scarlet of the flowers, 
the spring and turn of the figure with hands twisted 
back against the waist, unite in a simple, fascinating 
composition. The third Sargent is hardly recognisable 
for his work, so dull is the general effect; but features 
like the hand of the painter in the picture, with its nervous 
character and elegant drawing, are unmistakable. The 
painter represented is M. Helleu, whose paintings at the New 
Salon were described in this paper, and a number of whose 
admirable dry-points are on view in this gallery. M. Helleu 
has a rare sense for the limits of a medium, and as in his 
painting he expresses by colour, so in these by the power of 
line,—not line reporting facts dutifully and drearily, but line 
rejoicing to be line. 

Mr. Walter Sickert sends one of his music-hall sketches, 
Miss Minnie Cunningham. The swaying little figure is very 
graceful, and the profile, against its background of bair, 
lovely and tenderly drawn. It is one of the commonplaces of 
stupid criticism to suppose that a music-hall subject must 
be something ugly, chosen by a painter out of bravado. 
Quite apart from the fascination of stage-lighting, and the 
accidents of stage-colour, the fact is, of course, amusingly 
different. Among the various highly trained performers— 
dancers, singers, acrobats—beauty and grace hold the stage 
as well as grotesqueness and vulgarity. An artist knows how 
to treat all three if his range be great enough, but in a case 
like this there is nothing in the subject that would not delight 
a Botticelli. In his portraits Mr. Sickert shows a tendency 
to blackness—a dark ground, perhaps, has been too much for 
him—but the ‘portrait of Mr. Holyoake has much vigour and 
character in its handling. Mr. Furse’s landscapes seem to 
suffer from the same cause, but the largeness of design in 
The Great Cloud is very noticeable. Like Mr. Roche’s work 
in some previous éxhibitions, it has something of the nobility 
of style that we associate with the older masters of landscape. 

Mr. Buxton Knight’s Haymaking Meadows is one of the 
best things he has shown since the Hemp Agrimony at the 
Academy. Mr. Fred Brown’s Between the Showers is Jarge 
and bright, and is flanked by two sketches by Mr. Bellingham- 
Smith, in which there is good colour. Mr. Macgregor has 
made a great advance in expressive drawing this time, and 
his colour is, as before, charming. Mr. Tomson’s eats are 
capital studies of form and movement. Mr. Muhrman’s 
Flower-Seller is, in its quiet key, one of the most distinguished 
things in the show. A charcoal study by Mr. F. Mara, a 
pastel and grey-green landscape by Mr. Nicholson, and a 
study of the bough of a tree against the sky by Mr. Forster, 
are artistic work by unknown men. Of Mr. Blanche’s three 

pictures, the head of a girl is the best; and from other foreign 


eontributors there are two delightfully suggestive sketches 


by a Dutchman, Breitner; another, The Avenue, by a second 
Dutchman, Mettling, and a pretty Sous-Bois by Vollon. It 
is a good plan to have something occasionally hung like the 


sets a standard, with its inch or two of perfect drawin 
colour. Its near neighbour, the Ruskin, a little orate 
purple, has fine qualities of drawing in the bank of mist te 
reflected mountain; and is not altogether unworthy tie 
musical and pathetic words in which the scene was described, 
“ Morning breaks as I write, along those Coniston Fells, and 
level mists, motionless and grey beneath the rose of i. thy 
lands, veil the lower woods, and the sleeping Village, and ‘aan 
lawns by the lake-shore. Clong 
“Oh! that some one had but told me, in my youth, wh 
heart seemed to be set on those colours and clouds, 
for a little while and then vanish away, how little my love 
them would serve me, when the silence of lawn and wood ti 
dews of morning should be completel; and all my heute 
should be of those whom, by neither, I was to meet more.” ‘ . 
Just below is hung a sketch that derives from the same 
master, Turner, by Mr. Brabazon, rendering an effect of glow 
on Malaga. It may be noted here that a show of Vr 
Brabazon’s work is to be held next month at Goupil’s, and 
should be missed by none who care for fine painting, J, 
remains to notice a small case of silver work from Mr. Ash. 
bee’s school in the East-End: some of it very delicate ang 


pretty. D. S. M. 
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ae 
THE RUINS OF MASHONALAND#* 
Asta bas never been surveyed by archeologists, and they may 
find ruins there much more wonderful than any yet described iy 
any other quarter of the world; but among known ruins we 
can remember none more interesting than those which Mr. 
Bent in this book has so vividly described. About two hundred 
miles in a direct line from the Indian Ocean, in the country 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, along the line of the 
Sabi River, exist a series of ruins of a gigantic kind, obviously 
erected by a race of fairly high civilisation, and as obviously 
intended to protect them when compelling the natives of the 
country to search for and extract gold. The ruins are s0 old 
that the very tradition of their origin has been lost; yet they 
are well preserved, the huge structures having all been built 
“dry,” that is, without mortar, though their builders knew its 
use, and being, therefore, free from the vegetable growths 
which, in the course of ages, destroy masonry. Mr. Bent, 
who was sent out by three Societies to investigate on the 
spot, found it not difficult to clear away the jungle in the 
enclosures, his black labourers working with little hatcbets 
as skilfully and perseveringly as Europeans, and compre. 
hending the object sought so fuily that they destroyed nothing 
they found. Mr. Bent encamped with his wife and an 
assistant for two months in the greatest of the ruins, the 
Great Zimbabwe, as it is called—the name means simply “ the 
great kraal ”—and gradually the character of the ancient 
structures clearly revealed itself to him. Below the hill a 
town had stood with an enclosure within it, a circular building 
of stone that had served as temple and as place of defence :— 


“What appeared at first sight to be a true circle eventuily 
proved elliptical—a form of temple found at Marib, the ancient 
Saba and capital of the Sabean kingdom in Arabia, and at the 
Castle of Nakab al Hajar, also in that country. Its greatest 
length is 280 ft.; the wall at its highest point is 35 ft. above the 
ground, and 15 ft. at the lowest; its greatest base thicknessis 
16 ft. 2in., and its thinnest point is about 5ft. In the structure 
of the wall one very noticeable feature is that the portion to the 
south-east is very much better built, and is both th‘cker and 
higher: here the courses are marvellously true, a3 if built witha 
levelling line, and the stones, of granite hammered isto shape. av 
exactly the same size, whereas on the north-west side and in sowe 
of the interior walls, which are marked in a lighter colour on the 
plan, the courses begin to get slightly irregular, and the stoves of 
unequal size, suggesting almost a different period of workmun- 
ship; but then there is no point where the good definitely ends 
or the bad begins, except at a short gap on the northern side, 
where the good wall would seem to have been continued more it ' 
a northerly direction, and the inferior wall to have been brought 
round to meet it. There are thre: entran:es to this circular 
building. The principal one, only 3 ft. wide, faces th» hill 
fortress and the north. It has an odd curvature in it, constructed 
evidently true north, whereas all the other entrances are straight. 
Below this entrance runs a very substantial substructure wall, 
and the little space immediately inside it was covered with # 
thick cement, made out of powdered granite, out of which steps 
had been formed leading down to the various passages which 
converge here from the centre of the building. The presence of 
this concrete in use for flooring and steps in buildings constructed 
without mortar is interesting, showing that dry building wa 
‘used not from necessity but from ehoice.” 


London : Longuaus 
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a acseaelors 
es are bricks of granite hammered into shape, the 

The ston $' Pp 
facings are all uniform, and tke building, which must have 
stood more than three thousand years, is, as a specimen of the 
drybuilder’s art, “ without a parallel.” Within it are two 
yound towers built with wonderful care, obviously phallic in 
intention, and precisely similar to those which the Phenicians 
erected in Byblos—one is pictured on a coin still extant—and, 
indeed, everywhere within the range of their wide dominion :— 

«Similar work is also found in the round temples of the Cabiri, 

at Hadjar Kem in Malta, and the construction of these buildings 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that of those at Zimbabwe, 
and the round towers, or nuraghs, found in Sardinia may possibly 
pe of similar significance. MM. Perrot and Chipiez, in their 
‘History of Art in Sardinia,’ speak of these nuraghs as forts or 
temples, around which the primitive inhabitants of the island 
once lived. They are ‘ truncated cones, built with stone blocks 
of different sizes, narrowing to the top. The stones are unhewn 
as a rule and laid on without mortar. Here too we have a parallel 
for our monoliths, menhirs of unhewn stone, and also for the 
phalli, specimens of which are found carved on stone (p. 57, figs. 
49 and 50), and here too the intricate plan of the fortresses 
suggests at once a parallel to those at Zimbabwe ; hence it would 
appear that the same influence was at work in Sardinia as in South 
Africa.” 
Above the series of ruins, which almost fill the valley, in the 
strongest position on the nearest hill, stood a fortress, one 
wall of which is 30 ft. high and 13 ft. thick, on the summit or 
thinnest part :— 

“The labyrinthine nature of the buildings now before us baffles 

description. In one place is a narrow sloping gully, 4 ft. across, 
ascending between two bculders, and protected, for no conceivable 
reason, by six alternate buttresses and a wall at the upper end, 
forming a zigzag passage narrowed in one place toi0in. Walls 
of huge size shut off separate chambers. In all directions every- 
thing is tortuous; every inch of ground is protected with but- 
tresses and traverses. Here too, as in the large circular building 
below, all the entrances are rounded off, and I imagine that here 
wo have quite the oldest portion of the ruins, built at a time 
when defence was the main object. When they were able to do 
eo with safety, they next constructed the circular temple below, 
and as time went on they erected the more carelessly put together 
buildings around, which I have described. The south-western 
end of this line of ruins was obviously a temple; it has been 
lately used as a cattle pen by the: chief, but the soil has not been 
disturbed. On removing the soil we came across a level cement 
floor, supported on an elaborate system of under-walls filled up 
with large stones on which the cement floor rested, as was the case 
in the raised platform in the circular temple below. In the centre 
stood the altar, an angular structure of small granite blocks, which 
fell to pieces a short time after exposure to the air: when we re- 
moved the soil which had buried this altar, around it we found the 
phalli, the birds or soapstone pillars, and fragments of soapstone 
bowls, which I shall subsequently describe more in detail.” 
The object of these structures is perfectly clear. Their 
builders knew and worked the neighbouring gold-mines which 
are now attracting Englishmen to Mashonaland, and they 
either dreaded attack from abroad—that is, incursions from 
hostile tribes—or insurrections among their workmen, who 
must have been slaves, captured on the spot, and who, if the 
builders were Pheenicians, were probably treated with the 
savage cruelty which was the black spot in the energetic and 
far-sighted Pheenician character. 

But who were the builders of Zimbabwe? All cireumstan- 
tial evidence seems to point to Phenicians, who knew and 

kept all the secrets of the Indian Ocean, whose commerce 
stretched to South Africa, and who unquestionably sought 
gold and silver everywhere with the zeal, the cruelty, 
and the success of the Spaniards in South America. The 
buildings are Pheenician, the monuments with conventional 
vultures carved above them are Pheenician, all the religious 
emblems discovered are Pheenician, identical with others 
found in Cyprus. That, however, is not precisely Mr. Bent’s 
conclusion. He writes without any of the customary cock- 
sureness of archologists, and is most careful to show 
that we can only approximate to certainty; but he inclines 
strongly to the view that the ruins are still older, that 
Mashonaland was the treasure-house whence, before Tyre had 
become magnificent, the Arabs drew the gold with which they 
originally supplied the Pheenicians and Egyptians, and which 
the most early authorities describe as almost inexhaustible. 
Seven centuries before Solomon, a mighty kingdom existed 
on the coast of Arabia, known as the land of Punt, which 
was indubitably rich in gold; and as gold does not exist in 
any part of Arabia, it must have been obtained from abroad, 
and where so easily as in Mashonaland, just opposite Arabia? 
That is, in fact, in Mr. Bent’s judgment, as yet the full extent 
of our information. He says :— 
~ As to the vexed question of the land of Ophir, I de not feel that 





it is necessary to go into the arguments for and against here. Masho- 
naland may have been the land of Ophir or it may not ; it may have 
been the land of Punt or it may not; Ophir and Punt may be 
identical, and both situated here, or they may be both elsewhere. 
There is not enough evidence, as far as I can see, to build up any 
theory on these points which will satisfy the more critical inves- 
tigation to which subjects of this kind are submitted in the pre- 
sent day. All that we can satisfactorily establish is that from 
this country the ancient Arabians gota great deal of gold; but as 
gold was in common use in prehistoric times, and livishly used 
many centuries before our era, there is no doubt thot the supply 
must have been enormous, and must have been obtaived from 
more places than one. ‘Tyre heaped up silver as the dust, and 
fine gold as the mire of the streets,’ Zechariah tells us «ix. 3), an? 
the subject could be flooded with evidence from sculptural and 
classical sources ; and though the output from the old workings 
in Mashonaland is seen to have been immense, yet it can hardly 
have supplied the demand that antiquity made uponit. The study 
of Arabian and Pheenician enterprise outside the Red Sea is only 
now in its infancy—we have only as yet enough evidence to prove 
its extent, and that the ruins in Mashonaland owe their origin 
to it.” 
We cannot presume to argue with Mr. Bent on his own sub- 
ject; yet we would suggest one thought for his consideration 
which his own book, with its careful plates and plans, has 
excited in our minds. Would not an Arab kingdom 
possessed of the gold-bearing region of Mashonalind bave 
been too strong for the extremity of fear which the ruins 
everywhere suggest? The early Arabs were bold sailors, 
they could have gone to Mashonaland in thousands, 
and they could hardly have been defeated by any native 
tribes. Is it not more probable—we offer Mr. Bent the 
conjecture only for what it is worth—that they obtained 
the gold which they undoubtedly possessed by peaceful barter, 
or by settlement among unwarlike aborigines, and that the 
Pheenicians, having discovered the source of the gold, took 
the mines both from them and the aborigines, aud, being in 
incessant fear of attack from Arab settlers heading their own 
enslaved workmen in revolt, constructed these marvellous 
defences, and the ruins all along the Sabi by which they 
conveyed their gains to the coast, and to the ships which bore 
them tothe north, where Solomon, as lord of Tadmor, once 
found them a depét, and claimed the heavy toll on everything 
passing between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, which 
gave him his enduring repute as the richest potentate in 
the world? We have little evidence that the Sahean 
worship or the worship of Punt was akin to that of Tyre, 
while we know absolutely that the worship maintained in Zim- 
babwe was. And all the structures, with their needless perfec- 
tion of detailed defences, are precisely such as a small body of 
fighting mariners, possessed of superior knowledge and deter- 
mined to rule in order to work their gold-mines, would have 
erected, and, indeed, did on a smaller scale erect in many of their 
commercial colonies. The total absence of any cemetery, which 
justly amazes Mr. Bent, would be quite natural if the ruling 
caste in Zimbabwe were very few, and either embalmed or 
burned their dead. The bodies of dead slaves would be thrown 
away to rot. We shall doubtless, as the white population in 
Mashonaland thickens, get much more information ; and till 
that is obtained, it is best to retain the judgment in suspense 
but we cannot yet give up the theory that the Phenicians 
were the builders of the ruins in Mashonaland. Why should 
the Arabs, who never lost sight of the African coast, and who 
never were weak for battle, if they had known the secret of 
the gold-mines, have ever ceased from their attempts to work 
them? The Phenician theory explains so much that is 
obscure in the history of the ancient world, and especially the 
wealth of Solomon, who cannot have traded for himself, or 
have accumulated his wealth or gained bis ascendency over 
the Pheenicians, except as temporary master of the only route 
which connected their Eastern and their Western commere». 
As we have said, we shall get more knowledge as the 
country fills up; and meanwhile we are indebted to Mr. Bent 
for a charming and unpretentious book, which, with its 
careful drawings, enables us to realise fully what it was he 
found, and what are the chances that we shall yet find more. 
Those chances are considerable, for there are other ruins 
not yet surveyed, and the drybuilders understood the 
secret of defying the jungle, which in that region ought 
to eat up every abandoned structure, but leaves these 
unmortared walls of granite bricks as solid after three, 
or it may be four, thousand years, as it leaves the buge 
boulders of rock which in the neighbourhood of Zimbabwe 
strew the slopes. The only real danger is lest the white 
settlers now swarming in should use all ruins they find as 
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quarries, and we suppose Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his Company. 
will have authority sufficient to prevent that. Meanwhile, 
everything discoverable should be photographed at once with 
the greatest care, a precaution by which the French have pre- 
served much knowledge of the almost equally wonderful ruins 
in Cambodia 





GERMAN LYRICS.* 


WE are glad to see that Professor Buchheim has republished 
his collection of German lyrics. The book appeared first in 
1875, and the fact that it has now reached its seventh edition 
shows that the compiler’s labour has not been in vain. But 
we fear that the appreciation has only come from the happy 
few. Most of the English nation have the firm and not easily 
shaken conviction that Germany has produced two poets,— 
namely, Goethe and Schiller. Of Heine they know little, 
except the garbled translations which they (?) sing to 
Schubert’s and Schumann’s wonderful settings, and many of 
them have learnt Uhland’s “Siingers Fluch” when at school. 
Bunt this somewhat limited familiarity with the poetical 
literature of Germany is considered sufficient. It isa great 
pity, more especially as German poetry is very easily compre- 
hensible to English readers, even to those who have but a 
slight knowledge of the language. It is far easier than 
German prose, and, unlike French poetry, does not require a 
sensitive and trained ear to appreciate its beauties. To care 
for French poetry, and especially modern French lyrics, one 
must be more or less of a poet; while to care for German 
poetry, one need have nothing more than a poetry-loving 
nature. And yet among the really cultivated English, there 
are many who appreciate Sully Prudhomme and Leconte de 
Lisle, while few have any knowledge of Miiller, Lenau, Geibel, 
&e. It is possible to say in objection to this, that the taste 
which relishes French poetry will not appreciate German. 
But though the reverse may be often true, though a man 
knowing French and German equally well may enjoy German 
poetry, and yet not have an ear sufficiently delicate to care 
for French; still, any one liking poetry at all, must be able 
to appreciate the much simpler melody of the German lyre. 

Professor Buchheim divides his book into five periods, 
which embrace the whole field of German lyrical poetry, from 
Martin Luther down to our own day. In the first division, 
interesting as it is,as showing th» manly and vigorous temper 
of the poets of the time, there is little that is supremely good, 
little that ranks, for instance, with the English lyrics of the 
same period. It was only later that Germany began to pro- 
duce that wonderful collection of song-writers, which cul- 
minated in one of the greatest lyrical poets the world has ever 
seen—Heinrich Heine—for, colossal as Goethe undoubtedly 
was, his greatest achievement was Faust, to which even his 
exquisite lyrics are only second. 

German lyrical poetry is very interesting psychologically. 
For in this people, stronger and more earnest as they are 
in many ways than other nations, there remains something 
of that divine quality, “Das Ewig Kindliche.” Therefore 
we can scarcely wonder that Longfellow, the only writer of 
English who has a touch of the same quality himself, should 
have written the most appreciative and subtle criticism of 
Germany and the Germans that we possess. No one could 
read ‘“ Hyperion,” interspersed as it is with extraordinarily 
good translations, without wanting to know more of the poetry 
of the Fatherland. Longfellow was nota great poet; but he has 
in his poetry something fresh and manly, and, at the same time, 
childlike, which makes it resemble German verse. From the 
famous “ Aennchen von Tharau ” of Simon Dach, down to our 
own day, the same notes are found. The passionate pleasure 
in life and movement, the depression that even at its worst 
can realise that over the next hill the sun is shining, the love 
of Nature as children feel it,—of the country of their birth, 
and of all natural, simple enjoyments: these are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the German poets. No one has 
written about the spring as they have. They seem to make it 
peculiarly their own, and the beautiful word “ Lenz” conveys 
an impression of joyousness which we miss in the names other 
nations give to that season. 

Very individual, too, are the quantities of “ Wanderlieder,” 
or “songs of travel,” with which this literature abounds. 
They exist nowhere else, for the gipsy songs of Hungary, the 

* Deutsche Lvrik, By C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D, &c., Professor of German 
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only analogous poetry, form a distinct class by themselves. 
These ‘‘ Wanderlieder ” arose from the practice which existed 
from earliest times in Germany, of a young apprentice ag 
soon as he had learnt his trade, starting off to try his fortune 
from place to place. The years which were so occupied were 
called “ Wander-Jahre,” and as they formed a very integral 
part of the life of the population, the songs are easily 
accounted for. The most perfect example of this genus 

a ° pink ° ° . - ’ 
Mitller’s “ Wohin,” is not included in this collection, but there 
are many beautiful specimens. The three other subjects with 
which the lyrics principally deal—wine, women, and war—are 
not confined to the German nation ! 

In his desire to make a representative collection, Profegsoy 
Buchheim has inserted a certain number of lyrics which might 
well have been dispensed with. There are no less than seven 
poems by that excellent person, Graf Platen. Now :—« Of q 
poet we ask two things. That in his lyrical poetry we hear 
the tones of Nature (Naturlaute), and that in his epic or 
dramatic poetry we should find living characters (Gestalten).” 
Whatever Graf Platen’s merits may have been, his verge 
contains nothing of Nature. He has a wonderful facility for 
writing in strange and involved metres; but the poet is not 
judged by the same standard as the man who invents Chinese 
puzzles. And we miss in his works that “drop of human 
blood” whose presence is so indispensable. Also Schlegel’s 
remarks on the proper arrangement of the sonnet, though 
most instructive, are scarcely worthy of a place next Uhland’s 
“Freie Kunst.” On the other hand, there is only one of 
Bodenstedt’s lyrics, and tbat not a very characteristic 
example. “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt” would not have 
taken up much room. Then, too, there are none by Moritz 
von Strachwitz, that immensely talented and little recognised 
author, whose death, in 1847, was so premature. Of Scheffel, 
also, we have only one specimen, and some of his lyrics are as 
fine as anything that has been written, except by Goethe, 
Uhland, and Heine. Take, for instance :— 

“Die Sommernacht hat mir’s angethan, 

Das ist ein schweigsiames Reiten. 

Leucht-Kafer durchschwirren dem dunklen Grund 

Wie Triiume die einst zu guter Stund 

Das sehnende Herz mir erfreuten. 

Die Sommernacht hat mir’s angethan, 

Das ist ein schweigsames Reiten. 

Die Sterne funkeln so fern und gross, 

Sie spiegeln so hell sich im Meeresschooss, 

Wie die Lieb in der Tiefe der Zeiten. 

Die Sommernacht hat mir’s angethan, 

Das ist ein schweigsames Reiten. 

Die Nachtigall schligt aus dem Myrtengestriuch, 

Sie schligt so schmelzend, sie schligt so weich, 

Als siing’ sie verklungne Leiden. 

Die Sommernacht hat mir’s angethan, 

Das ist ein schweigsames Reiten. 

Das Meer geht wild! das Meer geht hoch ! 

Was brauchst die verlornen Thrinen noch 

Die dem stillen Reiter entgleiten ? ” 
That gives the whole mysterious fascination of a summer night 
to a higher degree than any other lyric with which we are 
acquainted. We add the translation which appears to us the 
nearest to the original of those we have seen :— 

“Tt is the spell of the summer-night, 

As I silently ride it has bound me. 

The fireflies dance through the myrtle flowers 

Like dreams, that dreamt in long-vanished hours, 

Still hover as memories round me. 

It is the spell of the summer-night, 

I know not what it presages. 

The far stars quiver so large and bright 

And the depths of sea reflect back their light, 

Like love from the heart of the ages. 

It is the spell of the summer-night, 

As I ride through the silent forest. 

The nightingale sings from the myrtle spray, 

She sings so moving, so soft a lay, 

As of sorrows that were the sorest. 

It is the spell of the summer-night, 

As I ride through the silence forward. 

The sea runs wild, the sea runs high! 

What boot the tears of a day gone by, 

That entice the still rider onward ?” 
But when we think of the labour such a book as this entails, 
we can only wonder that Professor Buchheim has done his 
work so well. There was much that was new to us, and with 
which we were very glad to make acquaintance. Notably, on 
p. 7, a beautiful lyric, by Paul Fleming, an author who lived 
between 1609 and 1640, and who has never had the reputation 
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he deserved. On p. 16, No. 13, is 2 fine set of verses by Ulrich 

n Hutten, one of the most remarkable personages of the | 
pebienation period, who was forced to flee in 1521 to an 
island in Lake Zurich. In the second part we find the 
charming “ Volkslied,” “Wenn ich ein Véglein wir’,” which 
js familiar to most readers from Leigh Hunt’s poem, in which 
occur the often-quoted lines :— 

“ But thoughts like these are idle things, 
And I stay here.” 

We did not know it was inspired by a German model. We 
were struck by Hichendorff’s “Sehnsucht” (p. 123) and by 
come lovely lines of Ernst Schulze (p. 134). A graceful lyric 
by Morike is given on p. 307, and a striking “ Reiterlied” by 
Herwegh. (p. 316.) The latter is very well represented, and 
will be new to most readers. So is Lenau, who, of 
minor German poets, is perhaps the most successful writer 
of lyrics. But his verse is tinged by an unusual gloom, which 
seems to foreshadow his sad and comparatively early death, 
ander painful circumstances. There is a sonnet by Gottfried 
Keller. (p. 324.) If it is representative of the work of the 
great novelist, he does not seem as pre-eminent as a poet as 
in bis own line. 

An enormons proportion of these lyrics concern themselves 
with music, which is not to be wondered at in the literature of 
the most musical of nations. Of these, the best are no doubt 
by Heine, who cared for that art as no poet has ever done. 
Professor Buchheim has been very happy in his selections, 
both from the latter and from Schiller, who, though not a 
great lyrical poet, has written one that is supreme, “Des 
Madchen’s Klage.” (p. 103.) He has also given an excellent 
choice from Goethe, whose lyrics are wonderfully spontaneous 
and musical. 

We must congratulate Professor Buchheim on the admi- 
rable notes which give every possible information the reader 
can want. The introduction is a careful and interesting bit 
of criticism, and will make a sound basis on which to begin 
the study of German lyrical poetry. 








STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS.* 

Tur Greek Comedians hardly lend themselves to the art of 
the story-teller so well as the tragedians, nor do the tragedians 
even lend themselves so well as the epic poets. In comedy a 
great deal depends on the lively play of the dialogue, and 
whatever is summarised in the form of narrative is necessarily 
lost to the dialogue. Nevertheless, the genius of Aristophanes 
was so great that that large part of the present volume which 
deals with his comedies could hardly be more amusing than it 
is. The Birds, The Frogs, The Wasps, The Knights, Peace, The 
Clouds, and The Acharnians of Aristophanes are given with 
very much of the spirit of the originals, and without any of 
the Aristophanic coarseness which renders them so little 
snited to the general reader. Of course, in losing that, 
and something, too, of the wit and local effect, they lose 
part of the reality of Athenian life; but we could hardly 
recover the whole of that reality without a feeling of disgust, 
which would probably repel a great many more than it would 
inform. In Mr. Church’s lively résumé of the plays of 
Aristophanes, we have a very adequate representation of most 
of the effects which it is at once pleasant and desirable to 
recall. Aristophanes seems to have generally aimed at some- 
thing which we may best describe as half-way between a 
pantomime and a political burlesque. In such plays as The 
Birds, The Peace, and The Frogs, there is not a little of true 
pantomime ; and inall Aristophanes’ plays political burlesque 
is at its broadest, though even the most farcical effects 
never lose the keen edge of satire. Mr. Church has given the 
political burlesques with great success, and without overloading 
his little book with explanations or notes. In The Knights, for 
instance, he gives delightful specimens of the rivalry between 
Cleon (or Bluster, as Aristophanes calls him) and the Sausage- 
seller in abuse of each other,—abuse which must have given 
immeasurable delight to the Athenian audience. For example, 
we take two specimens :— 

Bluster. “I charge this man with treason. 
to the Peloponnesian fleet.” 


S.-s. “TI eharge this man with worse than that. He runs into 
the Town Hall with his belly empty, and runs out with it full.” 


He sells sausages 





* Stories from the Greek Comedians: Aristophanes, Philemon, Diphi’us, 


Menander, Apollovorus, By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, lately Professor of 
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“ Dog and villain, you shall die.” 
“T can scream ten times as high.” 
“Tl o’erbear you and out-bawl you.” 
“Tl out-scream you and out-squall you.” 
“Stare at me without a wink.” 
** Never do I blush or biink.” 
“T can steal and own to stealing; 
That’s a thing I know you dare not.” 
“That is nothing; when I'm dealing, 
I can swear to things that are not, 
And, though hundreds saw, I care not.” 
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“«He’s gone to the Senate,’ said the sausage-seller’s backers 
tohim. ‘ Now's your time to show your mettle, if you are the 
mighty thief and liar that you pretend to be.—‘ I'm after him,’ 
said the fellow, and off he went, having been duly rubbed with 
grease to make him slippery, and primed with garlic, like a 
fighting cock, to give him courage. Before very long he was 
back, and told his backers, who had been getting a little anxious 
about him, how he had fared. ‘I followed him,’ he said, ‘ close 
upon his heels to the Senate House. There he was storming and 
roaring, bellowing out words like thunderbolts, raving against 
the aristocrats, calling them traitors and what not, and the 
Senate sat listening, looking sharp as mustard. And when I saw 
they took in all his lies, and how he was cheating them, I 
muttered a prayer, “ Hear me, Powers of Fraud, and Boobydom, 
and ye Spirits of the Market and the Street, the places where I 
was bred, and thou, great _Impudence, hear me, and help, giving 
me courage, and a ready tongue, and a shameless voice.” And 
when I had ended my prayer, I took courage, for I knew that the 
Great Spirits had heard me, and cried aloud, “O Senators, I have 
come with good news, for I was resolved that none should hear 
them before you. Never since the war broke upon us, no, never 
have I seen anchovies cheaper.” Their faces changed in a 
moment; it was like a calm after a storm. Then I moved that 
they should lay hands on all the bowls in the town, and go to buy 
the anchovies before the price went up. At that they shouted and 
clapped their hands. Then Bluster, seeing what a hit I had made, 
and knowing of old how to deal with them, said, “I propose, 
gentlemen, that in consideration of the happy event that has been 
reported to the Senate, we have a good-news sacrifice to the 
goddess of a hundred oxen.” That took the Senate, you may be 
sure. Well, I wasn’t going to be outdone with his oxen; so I bid 
over him. “I propose,” I said, “that the sacrifice be of two 
hundred oxen! And furthermore, that we sacrifice a thousand 
goats to Artemis, if sprats should be fifty a penny.” That brought 
the Senate round to me again. And when he saw it he lost his 
head, and began to stammer out some nonsense till the archers 
dragged him away. And what did he, when the Senators were 
just off after their anchovies, but try to keep them. “Stop a 
moment, gentlemen,” he said, “to hear what the herald from 
Sparta has got to say; he has come about peace.” “ Peace!” they 
all cried with one voice (that’s because they knew that anchovies 
were cheap), ‘“‘ we don’t want peace; let the war go on.” Then 
they bellowed to the magistrate to dismiss the Senate, and leapt 
over the railings. But meanwhile I got down to the market and 
bought up all the fennel, and gave it to them for sauce, when they 
were at their wits’ end where to find any. How much they made 
of me, to be sure! I bought the whole Senate, you may believe 
me, for three ha’porth of fennel!’ His backers, delighted at the 
story, greeted him with a song of triumph :— 

* You have managed our task on an excellent plan, 
You certainly are a most fortunate man ; 
Soon the villain shall meet 
A more exce'lent cheat, 
Of devices more various, 
Of tricks more nefarious. 


But gird up your loins for another endeavour, 
And be sure you will find us as faithful as ever.’”’ 


Nor is Mr. Church less successful in giving the sometimes 
very beautiful passages of verse with which the political 
burlesques are interspersed. No doubt Mr. Church has 
availed himself freely of the help of Mr. Hookham Frere’s 
wonderful translations,—which have done more to render 
Aristophanes popular among the literary classes in England 
than all other versions put together. Still, Mr. Church knows 
how to use, and how to improve upon, what he takes, as in this 
charming dialogue between Trygaeus and the husbandmen in 
The Peace :— 
“ Oh, think of the pleasures 
Peace gave us of yore, 
Of her sweet country treasures, 
Her bountiful store ; 
Of the figs, and the vine, 
And the olives divine, 
And the myrtle-tree growing, 
And violets blowing, 
Where fountains were flowing. 
These are the joys for which long we’ve been yearning, 
For these we will welcome the goddess returning.” 
Hus. ‘“* Welcome, welcome, once more ! 
We have longed for thee sore. 
Still desiring again, 
With a passionate pain, 
In the sweet country-side 
Of our farms to abide, 
We who follow the trade 
Of the tillers of land, 
For our labours are paid 
By the gifts of thy hand. 
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Not a flower, not a fruit, 
Not a tender young shoot 
Of the fig or the vine 
But will fondly combine 

Through the length and the breadth of our country to greet 

The thrice welcome sound of thy home-coming feet.” 

On the whole, we may fairly say that the broad humour of 
Aristophanes is most effectively given in this little book, and 
the flashes of brilliant song not less vividly. 

The stories from the new comedy are not, and hardly could be, 
nearly sogood. The pieces from Philemon are extremely poor, 
and those from Menander and Apollodorus, translated or 
adapted by Terence, lose a great deal of their effect in the nar- 
rative form,—a form under which it would be about as easy to 
give, under the title of “Stories from Sheridan,” “ Stories from 
Goldsmith,” any effective representation of The School for 
Scandal or She Stoops to Conquer, as it is to give the thrust and 
parry of the Adelphi or the Phormio, or the Andria of Terence, 
in the shape of such stories. In the modern comedy everything 
depends on the vivacity of the dialogue, and directly you at- 
tempt to summarise the greater part of the dialogue, you lose 
the flash and keenness of the whole. To our mind, Mr. Church 
would have done better to fill the whole volume with his 
accounts of Aristophanes. There is enough room for narra- 
tive and elucidation in those wonderful plays to make Mr. 
Church’s rendering of them very effective. But when you 
come to Terence, the effects are much less broad, and depend 
a great deal more on character and manner and the neat fit 
of the mutual recriminations and reproaches. You might 
give a good impression of Aristophanes with a magic-lantern, 
illustrated by specimens from the dialogue; but the magic- 
lantern of which Mr. Church’s narrative more or less supplies 
the effects would hardly help you with Terence, and the 
dialogue in his case does not bear breaking into pieces: its 
continuity is part of its art. 

RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mr. WALTER Besant has of late displayed a fondness for out- 
of-the-way narrative motives which, though perfectly legitimate 
artistic material, can be used much more effectively, and, so to 
speak, convincingly, in the short tale than in the three-volume 
novel. In the former, the sense of improbability—of aloof- 
ness from all ordinary experience of life—is minimised by the 
mere necessity for conciseness of narration; in the latter, the 
elaboration of explanatory detail becomes hostile, rather than 
friendly, to the feeling of lifelikeness. Mr. Besant assures 
us, on the authority of Dr. Squire Sprigge, that such a double 
life as is lived by the principal character in The Ivory Gate is 
an observed result of a recognised form of brain disease, 
and of course a lay critic is bound to accept the statement ; 
but as he proceeds on his journey through the three volumes, 
he finds that his stock of imaginative credence is rapidly 
diminishing, and before the end is reached, it has altogether 
vanished. We incline to think, however, that this result is 
due less to the nature of the story itself, than to Mr. Besant’s 
method of telling it. There are cases in which it is wise for 
a novelist who has a secret to take the bold course of making 
a disclosure of it to his readers, while withholding such 
disclosure from the imaginary persons who are mainly 
interested in unravelling it; but this is not one of 
them. By allowing us to discover, at a very early stage 
in the story, that Mr. Dering, the lawyer, and the mys- 
terious Edmund Gray who forges his name, are one 
and the same person, he lays his work under two separate 
disadvantages. In the first place, there is the inevit- 
able diminution of interest caused by the satisfaction of 
curiosity, and, coupled with it, a certain impatient irritation 
at the people who are blind to the obvious solution of the 
problem. In the second place—and this is the more im- 
portant matter—the possession of the clue gives the reader 
undistracted leisure for examining the machinery of the story, 
and discovering all its weak places. That there should be 
weak places is inevitable. Mr. Dering, like Dr. Jekyll, lives a 
double life; but in the case of the former, the change made 
in passing from one life to the other is not to any degree 
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physical, but purely mental and moral. The cool-headed 
Conservative lawyer, with strong convictions as to the sacred. 
ness of property, and the fervid Socialist, Edmung Gee 
with equally strong convictions of the wickedness of property, 
are both well known to numbers of people; one of them may, 
indeed, be described as a public character, and the other es 
very well-known private character. They make no mystery of 
their movements, neither of them being conscious of any need 
for mystery; and though both are known to numbers of persons 
in their separate characters, their identity remains for years 
undiscovered. The secret of a narrative scheme like this should 
be sprung upon us rapidly, and, if possible, unexpectedly, like 
the surprise of a conjuror’s trick,—opportunity for examing. 
tion is fatal to the sense of pleasant illusion ; and in The Tvory 
Gate this opportunity is prolonged through two volumes. Ip 
other respects, the book is pleasant reading, though Edmund 
Gray’s socialistic preachments are unduly prolonged, and the 
heroine lacks the charm of such predecessors as Phillis 
Fleming and Kitty Pleydell. 

Mr. Zangwill has, we believe, acquired some fame ag a 
producer of what is called the “new humour,” but Children of 
the Ghettv does not strike us as being the work of an instinc. 
tive humonrist. It is, however, very clearly the work of a close 
observer with apparently a somewhat cynical bent, though it 
may be that what looks like cynicism is really moral enthv. 
siasm, stirred to contemptuous anger by social and ethical 
conditions which stand in painful contrast to an appre. 
hended ideal. Mr. Zangwill’s novel is a London story, and, 
as may be guessed from its title, it deals with the seamy 
side of Jewish life in the English Metropolis. Judging from 
internal evidence—the only evidence at our command—we 
should say that Mr. Zangwill himself is certainly a Jew, and 
one of the most irritating artistic defects of the book arises 
out of his lack of consideration for the pardonable, because 
inevitable, ignorance of Gentile outsiders. It need hardly be 
said that, had the author supplied his story with foot-notes, 
he would have made it terrible to look at, and trying to read; 
but technical terms of Jewish custom and ritual are so un- 
sparingly scattered over its pages that nothing short of 
copious annotation or an elaborate glossary would make some 
of those pages wholly intelligible to the uninitiated majority. 
Nor has the story, quad story, that symmetry and steadiness 
of progression which the ordinary novel-reader not un- 
reasonably demands. Fora long time the narrative proper 
obstinately refuses to put in an appearance, its place being 
ocenpied by a series of sketches, full of a vigorous realism, 
but lacking in composition and cohesion. It must, how- 
ever, in justice, be added that in both respects the 
book improves much as it proceeds. After the first 
volume, the tantalising technicalities become less frequent, 
and we see that a few characters are beginning to separate 
themselves from the crowd to play their parts in a little 
drama; though to the last the book is interesting rather as a 
picture of a community, than as a story of individual fortunes 
and experiences. Esther Ansell, Raphael Leon, Mrs. Henry 
Goldsmith, Reb Shemuel, and the rest, are living creations; 
but their simple humanity—like that of the talkers at 
the club in Daniel Deronda—is secondary in interest to their 
intellectual value as representatives of Jewish aims, thoughts, 
and aspirations. Though Mr. Zangwill wisely refrains from 
being explicitly polemical, he makes it sufficiently clear that 
he is not a Mordecai. His view of the future of Judaism 
seems to be one that might be embodied in the words: “He 
that loseth his life shall save it;” and the outward forms of 
ceremonial Judaic orthodoxy are to die, that the spirit im- 
prisoned in their husk may fertilise the world. Children 
of the Ghetto, like many another book by an able writer of 
deficient experience of the management of prolonged narra- 
tive, is a novel which is much better in parts than as a whole. 
It is not a satisfying work of art, but it contains some 
admirable episodes; and it has interest of a kind to which 
ordinary works of fiction can make no claim. 

M. Bourget has given some admirable and fairly con- 
vincing reasons for the dominance in fiction of the passion of 
love, which he has little difficulty in showing lends itself with 
peculiar readiness to the effective treatment of character and 
situation. Still, though the mutual passion of a man anda 
woman will always be a favourite theme, there is no reason 





why it should be an exclusive one; and various recent 
, novelists have followed the example of Godwin, who, in Caleb 
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Williams, produced an intensely interee ne ety geal Me 
~ not only love but women were excluded. rs. J. H. Neede 

stops very far short of such an extreme measure as this; but 

she has been ‘sufficiently courageous to attempt a novel in 
which friendship rather than love sball provide the central 
topic of interest. We say be attempt: because we do not 
think that Mrs. Needell s achievement in Passing the Love of 
~ Women bas been quite commensurate with her aim. Her 
friends are two {masculine creatures whom we know first as 

boys and ‘afterwards as men,—a bright, mercurial David, a 

silent, awkward, and undemonstrative Jonathan. The pro- 

blem how to exhibit their mutual affection in the most telling 
fashion has an obvious solution, and, hackneyed as it is, Mrs. 

Needell refuses to pass it by. Love for one woman comes 

between’ Gilbert Yorke and John Cartwright and strives to 

separate them ; in each friendship rises in arms against the 

separator ; and in both friendship is victorious. This is a 

terribly; conventional motive, and, oddly enough, the most 

conventional motives of fiction are those which are least 
suggestive of real life. The game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock played by the loyal David and Jonathan, in which the 
shuttlecock is a young and lovely girl, has something more 
fatal than unreality ; for the moment we begin to consider it, 
we perceive that there is absurdity as well. Even Mrs. 

Needell seems to have had a dim suspicion of this, for at the 
’ erisis‘of the story she obviously loses herself, and the most 

curious’reader will never know why Margery Denison made 
her final choice. Of course, in the work of an ordinary 
novelist, things of this kind do not greatly affect us, but then 
the author of Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter is not quite an 
ordinary{novelist, and we are disappointed accordingly. 

The kind of work represented by The Village Blacksmith 

may be best?described as melodramatic comedy. The melo- 
dramatic element is not worth very much, though the plot is 
constructed with some care, and the sleep-walking incidents 
have a certain freshness ; but some of the comedy—especially 
that which is provided by the strong-minded washerwoman, 
Mrs. Canter—is distinctly good. To mention in connection with 
her name the great name of Mrs. Poyser would be to run the risk 
of damning the new character, not with faint, but with over- 
charged praise, for a comparison may be odious without being 
disparaging; and it is now well known that the best way to 
discredit a contemporary poet or novelist in the minds of all 
sensible people, is to say that he is like Shakespeare. The 
warm-hearted, sharp-tongued sister of the Baptist blacksmith, 
who has strong views on the utter wrong-headedness of wash- 
ing on Tuesday, and applying soap to flannel, is not a wit, 
as was the immortal mistress of the Hall Farm; but as 
a woman and a humourist, she may fairly claim to be 
of the Poyser lineage. The little clergyman, Mr. Ryot 
Tempest, with his priggish Protestantism, his fatuous family 
pride, and his cowardly knuckling-under to the unscrupulous 
woman who makes him her second husband, may be counted as 
success number two; and this pair of portraits would suffice 
to give brightness and interest to a much poorer novel than 
The Village |Blacksmith. Indeed, Darley Dale’s novel is a 
book that it would be unjust to call poor, though it could 
easily be made to seem so by a clever and cruel critic skilled 
in the artful manipulation of weak passages and clumsy 
expedients. 

When the word “ romance” enters into the title of a story, 
we prepare ourselves for something more exciting, probably 
something more incredible, than the homely realism of life. 
The one thing for which we are not prepared is the dullness of 
commonplace;which pervades Mrs. de Courcy Laffan’s latest 
performance in fiction. The Peyton Romance is a shapeless 
story which meanders on from place to place, from genera- 
tion to generation, and from one group of characters to 
another, in a way which would utterly destroy the interest 
were there much interest to destroy. As a matter of fact, 
it is so very attenuated that when, for a time, it sinks in 
@ morass of wearisome description or sentimental reflection, 
we hardly feel the loss of it. There is not one among the 
crowd of characters in the book who stamps any definite im- 
pression upon the imagination; there is no single dramatic 
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use, it may be noted that the titles “Lord St. Isles” and “Lord 


Claud St. Isles,” cannot possibly belong to the same person. A 
Lord St. Isles must be either a peer or an eldest son; a Lord 
Claud St.tIsles must certainly be the younger son of a duke 
or marquis. Such an error is, of course, trifling. in itself; but 
it is an example of the general want of fidelity to the fact 
which characterises a certain class of fiction. 

Of the numerous recent Australian novels, The Silent Sea 
is decidedly the best. Victor FitzGibbon’s love-story, and 
the other story of his experiences as purser of the Colmar 
mine, are combined rather clumsily; but this is the only 
structural defect worth mentioning, and we have nothing save 
praise for the general handling of the plot, or for the admirable 
literary style which makes Mrs. Macleod’s work so pleasantly 
satisfying. The rough, strangely assorted society of a mining 
village is sketched with picturesqueness and humour, a real 
distinctness and vitality being given to such comparatively 
subordinate persons as Oxford Jim, the scholar and gentle- 
man who has drifted and “ gone under,” and the good-natured, 
unstable *Zilla Jenkins, whose life oscillates between spells of 
heavy drinking and seasons of severe propagandist teetotalism- 
The most successful, as well as the most highly finished, of 
Mrs. Macleod’s portraits is, however, that of the manager 
Tregaskis, who, embittered by misfortune, and racked by an 
apparently futile ambition to regain the wealth and station 
that he has lost, is assailed by the terrible temptation of the 
hidden gold. In the story of the fall of Tregaskis there is 
real power, just as in other portions of the book there ‘is 
real beduty. Perhaps Doris Lindsay has hardly enough 
of palpable flesh-and-blood, but her winning and pathetic 
figure stands out well against the bare, unlovely background 
of the great Australian plain that gives a title to the book. 
The Silent Sea is good in itself, and its unlikeness to Mrs. 
Macleod’s previous tale, An Australian Girl, seems to indicate 
considerable versatility of endowment. 

It will be seen that we have not arranged the novels on our 
list in order of merit or, perhaps, in any order at all; but we 
may perhaps achieve something of an effect of climax by 
reserving our bonne bouche until the last. Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student, is the cleverest novel we have read fora long 
time, and yet it is thoroughly enjoyable as well. To the hasty 
and careless reader, this last sentence will seem merely a weak 
imitation of one of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s paradoxes, but there 
are others who know from painful experience that our anti- 
thesis is anything rather than paradoxical. Cleverness is, of 
course, an attractive quality per se, but it is so often 
combined with other qualities which are the reverse of 
attractive—such, for example, as flippancy, cynicism, or 
affectation—that when a critic begins by praising a novel 
as “clever,” astute persons guess that he is girding up 
his loins for a more or less vigorous “slogging.” Perhaps 
the kind of cleverness which demands this treatment 
would be better named “smartness,” and in all mere smart- 
ness there is a good deal of vulgarity. There is plenty of 
brilliance in Mona Maclean, but no smartness whatever ; it is 
intellectual comedy which can dispense with catch-penny 
pointmaking; it affects us in the same way in which we should 
be affected by the conversation of an able and cultivated 
woman speaking in a happy mood upon a congenial theme. 
There are several such women in Graham Travers’s novel, 
and though most of them have much in common—youth, 
culture, and intellectual enthusiasm—their subtle but dis- 
tinct difference is a triumph of delicate art. The episode 
of Mona’s half-involuntary masquerade as assistant in a Scot- 
tish village shop, which is the key-stone of the.story, provides 
a comedy within a comedy, with truth of character, freshness 
of dry humour, and brisk effectiveness of dramatic situation. 
Nor is the book theless but the more charming in virtue of the 
fact that its simple entertaining quality does not excludea cer- 
tain fine seriousness of intent which gives it an intellectual and 
moral, as well as a merely narrative or dramatic, interest. 
One insignificant fault may easily be corrected in a second 
edition. The conversations of the feminine medical students 
in the third volume are probably true to nature, but they are 
too “shoppy ” for art, which, in its treatment of such matters, 


crisis which it; would be possible to describe as a situation. It | must needs conventionalise a little, and be broadly representa- 
would be incorrect to say that the novel is badly constructed, | tive rather than pedantically accurate. Were there, however, 


for it has no construction at all. One group of people dis- 


half-a-dozen such faults instead of one, Mona Maclean, Medical 


appears in the second volume, and though some members of | Student, would remain a novel with merits to outweigh them 
it reappear in the third, the two halves of the book have no 
common centre of interest. Asa hint for the author’s future 
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all. The reappearance on a title-page of the pseudonym 
“ Graham Travers” will be something to look for. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE* 

THE passion of public service, as Mr. Holyoake calls it, is 
probably an inexplicable force. Be the cause whatsoever it 
may, its persistent advocacy is considered folly by the friends, 
and impertinence, perhaps infamy, by the foes of the agitator. 
Tolle, lege, some unknown voice or some trivial circumstance 
has said to the man imbued with the reforming spirit; but 
apparently he invents the revelation he preaches. No one 
ever believes that the agitator did not enjoy his agitation. 
Yet, seemingly unbidden, irritating those near him, sacrificing 
the best years of human happiness, perhaps, as he is always 
told, throwing overboard all his interests, expending brains 
and life in underground labour,—the agitator is an agitator 
for life, and the passion of public service can never be burnt 
out of him. It is interesting to consider him from his own 
point of view. Mr. Holyoake puts before us with all frank- 
ness the agitator’s joys and sufferings, and traces his path 
through the years of change which lie behind. 

The opinions of an agitator as well as his environment 
may change. The present volumes give us an interesting 
example of this, and should be read with a grain of salt. Let 
it be the salt of Christianity: the usefulness of which, even 
merely as a preservative, we have reason to believe Mr. 
Holyoake no longer denies, when, as a veteran of seventy-four, 
he takes his place amongst the old and new in the entirely 
altered Trades Congresses of to-day. Perhaps he sees now 
that the same spirit was in his Christian opponents of old as 
in himself,—the same spirit of energy and neighbourly love, 
as, for instance, when Maurice writes privately in 1849 :— 
“One can only speak when the fire is in one’s heart, and when 
it is, one must speak, in spite of diffidence, despair, and all the 
devils outside and within one.” So Mr. Holyoake over and 
over again reflects upon a like impelling force, though he 
does not, as do the opposing Christians and the Christian 
Socialists, feel it a responsibility to possess this strength, 
or that he is accountable to aught but common-sense for its 
misuse. He now recognises the difference this sense of 
responsibility makes, and in passing we may note his 
tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s churchmanship. Speaking of 
Mr. Bright, it is said:—‘He had great humility, as Mr. 
Gladstone has; but in Mr. Bright it was the humility 
of genius falling below its own ideal—in Mr. Gladstone it is 
the humility of duty falling short of the obligation of ser- 
vice due to the Giver of it.” We do not imagine that in 
earlier days Mr. Holyoake would have perceived the worth in 
humility of duty done to God. 

His two volumes bristle with names; some, of course, have 
often appeared in the previous volumes from the same pen, 
but there is much that is from a new point of view. Some of 
the names mentioned had a tendency to disappear about the 
time of the Assizes, as he says, humorously alluding to 
Sydney Smith. There is a capital description—comie from 
this distance of time, so far as Mr. Holyoake is concerned—of 
the troubles of trying experiments with infernal machines. 
But, on the more serious side, we have been much interested 
in that portion of the work which, where the reader is not in 
a position to know the facts for himself, should be compared 
with the life of F. D. Maurice, and if possible with numbers 
of the Christian Socialist, and other such materials for esti- 
mating how little and much Secularism gave to the Church 
of England. It is possible to see now who received its good, 
and fought to the death against its evil. 

There are many materials for considering a point of much 
practical interest at this very time, but so far as we are aware, 
they are as yet focussed nowhere. We have got a good many 
of the materials for the story of the Oxford Movement, but 
there is yet much to be collected for the story of the men 
who met the Secularists, were confounded with them, but took 
their spoil for the New Christianity. No one could have 
listened to the Church Congress addresses of this year (which, 
whatever the subject, touched upon Capital and Labour) 
but must have felt that the best men and women of this 
generation are reaping what others sowed long ago in a new 
grasp of the idea that the kingdom of earth is the point of 
departure for the Kingdom of Heaven. This age can bear 
better with those who fiercely denounced a preaching of the 
Kingdom of Heaven which had little to do with earth, because 
it better knows the value of those who helped to connect 








* Sizty Years of an Agitator’s Life, By G.J. Holyoake. With photogravures, 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1892, 





earthly work with Divine Love. But Mr. Holy 
only strengthen the case against Secularism 
better to understand with what the Christian Social 

< - Sts 
wrestled. We are in the struggle still—none knows how f 
from the end—but more of us understand what we “a 
doing to-day, and most of us can better bear to * 
the other side. We can see how all higher life transforms 
character, though we believe that only Christianity can trans. 
figure it, and that the Christian ideal is the completion of the 
morality so slowly taught and still most gradually becoming 
more fully understood. 

We feel that all interested in social progress should make 
the acquaintance of these volumes. They are not literature 
though some striking thoughts are embedded in the book of 
one who has been a nervous and fertile writer, speaker, ang 
organiser. They are not—as we have hinted before—to be 
read without particular allowances for the class, constitution, 
character, and general opportunities of an energetic, able, 
thoughtful, but almost self-taught man. Evidences ran 
throughout the book that Mr. Holyoake knows his personal 
limitations at last, and perhaps not the least valuable may be 
his witness to the men of his own, or of another, class and 
type, that even they are not infallible, but, without knowing 
it, may be handicapped for want of an inherited faculty 
possessed by some of those descended from the ruling clasgeg, 
In this connection, it is a pity that if the promoters of Uni. 
versity Extension lectures are to have County Council grants, 
it is not yet possible to encourage the historical and literary 
lectures as well as the science classes. Perhaps voluntary aid 
will come to the rescue, and somehow supply working leaders 
with more knowledge of backgrounds. 

Mr. Holyoake points out that the alleviations of an honest 
agitator’s life can only be found in two ways,—in being able 
to laugh at the ridiculous side of what he likes, and in enjoying 
the study of human nature. He quotes on his title-page the 
saying of Guizot that “In order to become acquainted with 
an age or a people, we must also know something of its second- 
rate and obscure men;” but in his text he adopts the lines of 
Professor Thorold Rogers :— 

“Tf he has gained but little for his purse, 

His conscience, happily, is none the worse ; 

He never flouted peasant, fawned on peer, 

He neither stooped to flattery nor to fear ; 

Knew in familiar fashion face to face 

The wisest and the best of England’s race ; 

Still walks erect although his head is grey, 

And feels his youth not wholly slipped away.” 
Yet it is strange that a man can look back with satisfaction 
to such a life, which, as lived, must have had many keen pains 
and some grave sorrows. Is the sense of service to humanity 
really able to compensate for all the troubles of those sixty 
years? Mr. Holyoake says :— 

“My argument was that a man could judge ahouse...... 

without knowing who was the architect or landlord. ..... So it 
is with this world. It is our dwelling-place. We know the laws 
of sanitation, economy, and equity, upon which health, wealth, 
and security depend. All these things are quite independent of 
any knowledge of the origin of the universe or the owner of it. 
Andas no demands are made on us in consideration of our tenancy, 
the least we can do is to improve the estate as our acknowledgment 
of the advantage we enjoy. This is Secularism.” 
But when all is said, would the motives of Secularism—duty 
to the unknown—be sufficient for us? We fear that most of 
us would behave like the cheap trippers in the park woods. 
We picnic and enjoy ourselves—some of us know, some do not, 
that we disfigure the place by leaving rubbish and papers 
there,—but even amongst educated people, who endeavours to 
leave the place none the worse for his sojourn? Who cares 
for the unknown owner? Who cares for those who come 
after? The place has served our time. 

It is an argument that scarcely appeals to mea like Mr. 
Holyoake. With all their faults, they act on what they know. 
Mr. Holyoake was born in 1818,a Birmingham man, and from 
his twenty-third year has been constantly before the public, 
or some section thereof. The story of his life is told with 
some repetitions; it is really a book of reminiscences, chats, 
as it were, in short chapters, to be half-listened to by 
a younger audience to whom his names are chiefly names, 
or by older men whose memories he awakens, and who 
recall him in other aspects. Undeniably the book may 
be counted too long; and yet, if we have time and read fast 
enough not to be wearied by its sameness, it is full of interest 
for these reasons: it produces a vivid personal impression, it 
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contains contemporary notes on men and women of the century, 
it has shrewd and vigorous sentences, and it illustrates our 
real progress in civilising thought, sometimes as the author 
intends it, and sometimes as he does not. In his own words: 
« All progress is a growth and not an invention;” but, at 
least, we may be allowed to give some credit to its gardeners, 
and, after a time, to look to the results. Yet in days to come, 
perhaps, they will not distinguish as much difference as we do 
between the men who socialise Christianity or christianise 
Socialism,—though greater and greater must become the 
differences between Secular and Christian Socialism. 





MISS AMELIE RIVES’S NOVELS.* 
Ir is always a trying matter, on taking up a novel, to dis- 
cover in it a sequel to a predecessor of which one happens to 
be ignorant. It argues oneself insufficiently informed as far 
as the author is concerned; but, at the same time, creates 
sense of irritation. Even with Thackeray or Trollope, 
the assumption that every reader is familiar with what has 
gone before in the way of story and character, was sometimes 
trying. Here, when we began Barbara Dering, we were igno- 
rant altogether that she had married Val Pomfret, and been 
left by him a widow, before a previous novel (The Quick and the 
Dead) so much as began; and that she had likewise, also in 
the first novel, fallen wildly in love with her first husband’s 
cousin, Jack Dering, and dismissed him and recalled him two 
or three times before it ended, in a conflict between her 
passion for him and her love for the first husband. When 
the second novel begins, she recalls him again after two years, 
loves him again, dismisses him, recalls him, flirts with him 
ina very pronounced form indeed, dismisses him, recalls him, 
marries him, dismisses him once more, finally recalls him for 
positively the last time, and settles down with him in a really 
humdrum way. “ With kands clasped and cheeks together, 
they watched the rising moon, with the deep stillness in their 
hearts of the hope that has outlived despair.” When one 
has conscientiously studied The Quick and the Dead, as well 
asits successor, one sits and watches the outside of the books 
with some reflective wonder what they had despaired about 
before, and what they were hoping for now. Even when a 
young woman’s first husband has died before one novel 
begins, it is difficult to see why she shouldn’t fall in love with 
his cousin and marry him before a second is ended. Yet her 
ups and downs over this solitary business make tke plot of 
the two whole novels. If there is any moral at all, it is that, 
having been sentimentally in love with number one, Barbara 
feels dreadfully shocked at finding herself materially in love 
with number two, and wonders whether she ought. Anyhow, 
the lover of that kind of thing will find enough of tangled 
hair, white, strong shoulders (for the young woman is robust), 
and mysterious physical affinities, to supply even three tales of 
the pattern. This lover divides the heavy masses of her hair 
and ties them round his throat; he kisses her dress and waist, 
while she feels the great throbs of his heart against her face ; 
she asks him nine round times to kiss her, and he won’t; and 
80 forth, till one is fairly bewildered as to what it is about, 
there being nothing on earth to forbid the banns. No wonder 
the hero is occasionally spoken of as “ poor Dering,” for he is 
courted and dismissed, written to and telegraphed for, and 
generally mystified about nothing in a way which might well 
madden a less vigorous and straightforward mortal. But 
thelady-heroine’s morbidness of mind is, we suppose, intended 
to be the reader’s study, as it is entirely herown. She studies 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and imposes violent penances upon herself, 
for no clear reason, when Dering is away, and carries on with 
him in especially mundane fashion when he is not. And in 
these violent alternations lies the plot of two whole novels. 
She is a perplexing heroine, even for these analytic days. 
With an unwelcome suitor of another kind, the husband of a 
meek friend, who provides a sort of underplot in the form of 
another conjugal lesson of the same speculative sort, she 
proceeds in this fashion. She has been discussing with him 
the theories of Tolstoi, which, combined with Ibsen’s, underlie 
apparently half the marriages of the day, and he wants to 
kiss her in the corn-house or barn, where the scene takes 
place. But, “with one swift movement of her strong body 
she flung him from her so violently that, losing his balance, 
he fell sidewise upon the heap of corn, and slid noisily and 





* Barbara Dering. By Amélie Rives, Author of ‘‘The Quick and the Dead” 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1892, 





ungracefully to the floor beneath, heralded by the delighted 
shouts and caperings of the two children, who had rushed 
in from the other room on hearing something fall. Barbara, 
one blaze of furious indignation, stood to her full height on 
the ledge above, Eunice (the meek friend), meantime surveying 
the scene from the doorway.” The children are the man’s own, 
and the position certainly not dignified. 

Of course, these stories, written by a clever American, have 
plenty in them that is American and clever. The best parts 
in them are the American descriptions, while Lois and Win, 
the two Bransby children, provide us with a quota of amuse- 
ment which American children seem especially invented for. 
They are so preternaturally forward that our admiration is 
untinged with envy, which makes it all the more welcome. 
“* Barbara, what ith the doing ?’ asks Lois, watching a pretty 
Alderney heifer under a horse-chestnut tree. ‘Ruminating, 
my dear,’ answered Bransby (the prig-father), who had become 
anxious of late to appear more interested in his children. 
‘ Woominating ?’ said Lois, her small brow perplexed. ‘She 
lookth ath if the were eating herthelf”” The attitude of 
the two imps towards the malignant aunt of the fiction is 
refreshingly uncompromising. And we cannot be surprised 
at Barbara being “nearly startled into one of her ringing 
laughs,” when, on hearing of her aunt’s approach, Win simply 
groans “Oh, dem!” and, upon being admonished, explains it 
as being only “ what that Mantalini man ” says, as she thought 
everybody knew. The smiling little negress Martha Ellen, 
whom Barbara knows as Rameses, with her primitive but 
earnest religious notions; the suave and worldly Bishop, who 
utterly declines, from prudential motives, to give the heroine 
any advice about her conduct to her husband, and defends 
himself on the highest apostolic grounds ; the hypocritical prig 
Bransby and his submissive wife, who forms Barbara’s foil, as 
well as her counsellor, are all well sketched and well pro- 
vided with the local colouring which is the conventional value 
of sketches of thesort. We like to realise that we are reading 
in our own language of types and characters so diverse from 
our own,—though we unfeignedly dislike the religious discus- 
sions, not from the Pharisaic side, on which Bransby and his 
sister regard them as blasphemous, but for the “astral” 
current which seems to run all through them, inevitably con- 
necting these painful and distracting speculations with the 
Ibsenic development of idea. It is our own fault, we doubt 
not, but we seem to want Kingsley back again to give usa 
draught of fresh air, all the more if it should come from his 
favourite east. 

We feel all the more loath to say anything in disparagement 
of Miss Rives’s work when we look at her face as shown on 
the frontispiece after another modern fashion. Certainly we 
make acquaintance there with a very handsome and attractive 
specimen of southern personality. We believe that the young 
lady is from Louisiana—with an earnest and genuine look in 
the face and eyes which make her appear more real than, with 
respect, be it said, that supreme young humbug Marie Basch- 
kirtseff, whose name somehow occurs to us likewise in this 
modern astral and introspective connection. No one can help 
liking the face very much indeed, or believing that she must 
be very much better than her heroes and heroines. But we 
cannot think that she has advanced upon her first book, 
Virginia of Virginia. That seems to us almost all delightful 
—racy of the soil, fresh and real in study and contrast of 
character, with little or no suggestion of the morbidness 
of the later development. The same love and observation 
of nature and of animals, with whose ways Miss Rives 
is evidently well acquainted, reappears in the history of 
Barbara Pomfret, but there is little or nothing in her sweet 
Virginia, except her physical strength, to prepare the way for 
her successor. And in faith, we do not quite understand with 
which sex Miss Rives’s sympathies lie in her view of the 
painful struggle which appears to be taking the place of the 
alliance which was once supposed to represent marriage. She 
quotes with enthusiasm from Mrs. Beecher Stowe to prove 
that woman is provided with all her hair-shirts and mortifica- 
tions at home; while in her preface (after criticism) she is 
all for Jock as the victim of “a creature morbid, hysterical, 
sensitive, introspective; an egotist to her finger-ends, although 
an unconscious one: a sophist and a self-deceiver.” No 
wonder she is angry with the critics who thought she was 
describing herself in Barbara; but we still feebly wonder 
what or whom she quite is describing. We are dreadfully 
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humiliated at thinking there can be any impropriety in the 
book, when we are serenely told by way of rebuke, once and 
for all, that Frederick Robertson has said that all situations 
are pure to the pure. Somebody else said something very 
like it long before Robertson, by-the-by ; but we doubt if it was 
meant to cover everything for ever. By that light nothing 
can be strong or wrong; and if the explanation of the whole 
thing is that “ Barbara loved her first husband’s ego,—his 
soul,” and the conclusion that poor Jock was egoless, we do 
not now understand why, to use her own words, she loved 
- Jock more than anything she ever dreamt of—more than any- 
thing in earth or heaven—more than anything alive or 
dead; and still less why, just after sayirg this, and that in 
novel the first, she dismisses him for two years till it is time 
to begin novel the second. Perhaps—after all—reduced to 
prose, that is the main reason why she did dismiss him. 
Another novel was wanted. It is a professional view; but it 
is a view. Otherwise—with the deepest deference to Miss 
Rives’s wrath, and her intimation that “books well meant, 
strongly written, and from a clean heart, resemble mirrors, 
wherein every one who reads sees his own reflection,—the 
pure, purity; the foul-minded, foulness”—we submit that, 
after careful reading, we find our own image in the mirror to 
present rather a puzzle than anything else. Miss Barbara in 
the mirror has certainly rather a cracked appearance; but 
too much psychology tends that way. And as for foulness, 
we submit again that hard words like that are utterly uncalled 
for. To say that the story is here and there a little coarse, is 
another thing altogether. 
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Mum Fidgets and the Two Richards. By Constance Milman. 
(A. D. Innes and Co.)—In the first and best of these two 
stories, a very lively one, which will please children, it is 
a girl who tells the tale, a girl, too, not wholly satisfied 
with her position. She remarks, for instance, and not without 
force, on one occasion, “ Just because Dick is a boy, he may do as 
he likes. He may lie in bed every morning at home till nearly 
breakfast-time, and mother only says, ‘ Poor darling! Iam so 
glad he is having a good sleep.’ But if Sally and I are late, even 
once a week, we are asked if we feel ill, and are threatened with 
a glassful of nasty medicine.” The motive of the story is the 
children’s fancy that the summer-house called “ Mum Fidgets ” 
is really inhabited by a spirit of that name, for whom they leave 
various dainties, as housewives were wont to do for ‘ Lob-lie-by- 
the-fire.’ The spirit turns out to be a thievish old woman; but 
the children are consoled when their cherished delusion is dis- 
persed. 

Sunday (Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co.), should have an 
honourable place among magazines for children. It contains two 
serial tales, “ Jim,” a story of school life, told in a lively fashion, 
and having an attractive little person for its hero, and “ At the 
King’s Right Hand,” a tale of King Alfred’s Days. This, too, 
is well written, and particularly well illustrated,—a praise which 
may fairly be extended to the whole volume. The miscellaneous 
contents are of good quality. We may suggest, however, that 
two dunces would hardly be planning a bird’s-nesting expedition 
in July, unless they were dunces about other things than books. 
——Little Wide-Awake, edited by Mrs. and Miss Sale Barker 
(Routledge and Sons), contains two serials, “ Sunnybeare’’ and 
“The Little Gipsy,” and has its special department for “ Very 
Little People.” Henceforth it is, we learn from the publishers’ 
notice, to be incorporated with Little Folks. We wish it in 
its new existence the prosperity and the success which it 
has deserved. Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnardo (J. 
F, Shaw and Co.), always comes commended by its intrinsic 
merits and by the excellent work with which it is con- 
nected. The editor, as we have before taken occasion to remark, 
is sparing in his direct appeals to the sympathies of young readers. 
He might tell stories which would be far too harrowing. But he 
prepares the ground by a judicious selection of fiction and truth. 
Our Darlings is an excellent magazine.——From the same pub- 
lishers we also get Sunday Sunshine, the special purpose of which, 
as the editor, Miss Catharine Shaw, explains, is to help in keeping 
boys and girls from feeling that Sunday is a dull day; Little 
Frolic, with more miscellaneous contents ; and On Land and Sea, a 
collection of stories of adventure. Here a word of special com- 
mendation may be bestowed on the illustrations. 


Good Words. Edited by Donald Macleod, D.D. 





Co.)—This magazine, at least, has not abandoned the serial for the 
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short story. One, “ Alston Crucis,” by Miss Helen Shipton, ry 
through the whole volume; another, Mr. G. Manville Fen, 
“Nurse Elisia,” extends through half; and Mrs. L. B. Walfon?, 
“The One Good Guest,” through athird. Another contributor, 
the department of fiction is Mr. W. Black, with his « Magic Ink» 
Among the other contents, the “ Travel and Descriptive Papers ” 
should be specially noticed. The Rev. A. B. Buckland contributes 
to this department four papers of great interest on « London 
Street Life,” and, in curious contrast, there are two by Mr 
William Jolly on “ Pastoral Life on Loch Etive during the Last 
Century ;’ Mr. Geoffry Westerwood writes, “In the Laureate’s 
Footsteps,” a good paper, with the advantage of the excel. 
lent illustrations of Mr. George G. Napier’s “ Homes and 
Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson’? We may remind Mr. 
Westerwood that the locality of the “ Miller’s Daughter” 
is neither one of the mills turned by the Somersby stream, 
nor Stockworth mill, but that which is familiar to all Cam. 
bridge men, near Trumpington, “if it is anywhere,” for this 
was the poet’s own salvo. Mr. Frank Podmore writes on Madame 
Blavatsky ; and does not seem inclined to reconsider the decision 
at which he and his fellow committee-men of the Psychical Society 
arrived, that the wonders which she claimed to have performed 
were frauds.—The Sunday Magazine. Edited by the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh. (Same publishers.)—The chief serial story jg 
“ Half-Brothers,” by Miss Hesba Stretton, of which, as it has been 
separately published, we shall have occasion to speak elsewher, 
Among the smaller contributions to the fiction, we feel bound to 
single out Mrs. L. T. Meade’s “ Under Dog ” (acurious title which, 
however, is not ill-explained). The story is of the simplest kind, 
but its pathos is admirably effective. If husbands and wives could 
keep their vow of “ for richer, for poorer, for better, for worse,” as 
Pamela Apjohn, Mrs. Meade’s admirable heroine did, the world 
would be nota little improved. Of the other papers we should men- 
tion—though selection is not easy when there is so much that de- 
serves praise—Canon Talbot's “Our Bible: How it has Come to 
Us,” and the “ Sunday Evenings with the Children,” a speciality of 
the magazine, half of the papers being contributed by the editor, 
Mr. Harry Jones contributes two papers on ‘Capital Punish- 
ment,” inspired by his characteristic moderation and good sense, 
He would retain in the hands of the executive the power of in- 
flicting the death punishment, though he would greatly diminish 
its frequency. We are disposed to doubt whether, at the present 
time, it is too frequent. 


The Girlsand I. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.)—The “I” 
who tells this story is a lad of eleven, who relates various ex. 
periences which he and his sisters have met with. Jack—thatis 
the lad’s name—is of an orderly temper, and is much troubled by 
the want of neatness and punctuality in two of his sisters. He 
has to contend with a certain defect of business-like qualities even 
in his mother. This makes an occasion for not a few amusing 
comments from him on family affairs. The incidents of the story 
are the loss of a certain diamond ornament which the grandfather 
lends to “I’s” mother when she goes to the Drawing-room, and 
an attack of whooping cough which this same loss by a curious 
combination of circumstances, Miss Anne’s headlong ways among 
them, brings about. Mrs. Molesworth is always great about boys, 
and speaks through the mouth of one of them in a very natural way. 

The Golden Buckle. By the Author of “Starwood Hall.” 
(National Society’s Depository.)\—The author of “ Starwood 
Hall” is distinguished from most writers of books for boys and 
girls by what is coming to be known rather vaguely as “ force,’— 
“force” which is exhibited both in the realisation of character 
and in the narration of incident. It has never been shown to 
more purpose than in this historical romance of London, and of 
two related, and yet in a measure, opposed families—the Garsides 
and the Hobdays—in the time of the plague of the mania for 
astrology, and of “ the scowerers.” There is in it not a little, 
indeed, of the idle and the industrious apprentice, and of the 
eternal war between them; but this element was inevitable, and 
is not at all objectionable. What The Golden Buckle was, which 
gives the title to the book—whether the words are to be taken 
literally or metaphorically—youthful readers must ascertain for 
themselves. 

Adrift in a Great City. By M. E. Winchester. (Seeley and Co) 
—Miss Winchester always writes well, but she writes at too great 
a length. Here we have more than a hundred and sixty pages 
before we get near the gist of the story. It is only on p. 185 that 
the little hero is actually “ adrift in a great city.” True, circum 
stances have been leading up to this catastrophe, and the writer 
has managed them sufficiently well; but the preface is too long. 
In medias res is 2 maxim which writers of tales, as well as poets, 
should bear in mind. When he is once “ adrift,” the hero ceases to 
interest us much. It is unnecessary to inquire too particularly 
into the probabilities of the plot. The story is readable, and the 
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descriptions of city life are effective,—it might even be said, too 


effective. 
Henrielte Ronner. By M. H. Spielmann. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Three years ago few people, it is probable, out of her own country, 
w the name of Madame Ronner. Attention was attracted to 
= work, Which for many years has consisted entirely in the 
pest of cats, by an article in the Magazine of Art (noticed 
sa thine columns last year). In celebration of the artist’s seventieth 
pirthday a special volume was published. Of this we have be- 
fore us “a new and popular edition,” which it is hardly necessary 
to commend to all lovers of the cat. 


of picture-books and the like for children, we have to notice :— 
Dog Pictures (Frederick Warne), with letterpress descriptive of 
various kinds of dogs from the pen of Mrs. Valentine; also, from 
the same publisher and by the same author, Animal Pictures and 
Bird Pictures (is not this a “ cross-division,” suggesting that 
«dogs” and “birds” are not “animals” ?).——Out of Noah’s 
Ark (same publisher) represents a procession of the larger 
animals, the pictures, good of their kind, being skilfully put 
into book shape (which, by-the-way, it will be some exercise of 
ingenuity to make them resume when once unfolded). The 
ABO Nursery Rhymes, by Alfred J. Johnson, the pictures being 
well drawn and brilliant in colouring. Merry Moments for Merry 
Little Folk, rhymes by Rose C. Bray, illustrations by Emily J. 
Harding, is in a higher style of art, with more harmonised 
colouring. We cannot say much for the rhymes, which ought to 
have more swing about them if they are to catch hold of young 
readers: Finally, we must mention Aunt Louisa’s Book of Nursery 
Rhymes. 

The Clock of Rondaine, and other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.)—In the first of these stories we 
do not recognise Mr. Stockton’s peculiar humour, though the tale 
has merits of itsown. But he is quite himself in “ A Fortunate 
Opening.” The hero fails in business, and is ordered abroad for 
hishealth. The ship in which he sails is run down by another 
steamer. Various adventures follow, ending in the acquisition 
of a modest competence, won partly by courage, partly by the 
“fortunate opening ;”” what the opening was is Mr. Stockton’s 
humorous surprise. We venture to predict that few will have 
guessed it. “The Tricycle of the Future” is an excellent ex- 
travagance, and the same may be said of “The Accommodating 
Circumstance.” ‘The Great Show in Kobol-land” we remember 
to have noticed before. 


Some Sweet Stories of Old. By the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, M.A. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a second series of the author’s 
“Boys of Bible Story.” The subjects are, from the Old Testa- 
ment, Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Joseph’s Dream, Benjamin, Samuel, 
and David. (We may remark that Jacob and Esau were not 
“boys” when the incidents narrated occurred, and that Benjamin 
was @grown man with children when the migration of Jacob’s 
family into Egypt took place.) From the New ‘Testament we have 
“The Flight into Egypt” and “ Christ in the Temple.” 


Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
(Macmillan.)—This “ Reprint from the Spectator” appears in a 








he expounds them. There are numerous examples} and the book, 
for its size, has a fairly comprehensive grasp. 

A Day at Laguerre’s, and other Days. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—These nine sketches are such as 
only an artist could write, one ready to recognise the beauty of 
life in any shape, and with an eye to his surroundings and the 
human kaleidoscope which revolves everywhere. Accordingly we 
have the most delightful word pictures of a French village and a 
French housewife, Venice and a gondolier, Constantinople and a 
gleam or two of its varied life, Cordova and a romance, a fruit- 
market on the water, a reminiscence of Sofia, and three Western 
tales. Of these, the best is the account of Gorgoni, the gondolier. 
Mr. Smith realises with considerable success the magical charm 
and colouring of the city, and the dignified quietness of its daily 
routine. Nearly as good is “ Under the Minarets,” which is very 
good reading, as indeed are all the sketches. This is a charming 
little volume. 


New Epirions.—The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
4 vols. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—An excellent little edition (in 
a box) of the size and type which Mr. Douglas has made so 
favourably known.—Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. Notes by 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. Vignettes by Joseph Pennell. (Seeley.) 
Memories of Joseph Fouche, Duke of Otranto. (W. W.Gibbing.) 
Plato’s Dialogues Relating to the Trial and Death of Socrates. 
Reprinted from the Translation of W. Whewell, D.D. (Bell and 
Sons.) The Mystery of Pain, Death, and Disease. By the Rev. 
Charles Voysey. (Williams and Norgate.) Things to Come ; or, 
Essays towards a Fuller Appreciation of the Christian Ideas. (Elliot 
Stock.) ——-Beauty in Woman. By Alexander Walker. (Thomas 
D. Morison.) Labour Contracts. By David Gibbon. (Crosby 
Lockwood.) ——Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Revised by S. R. V. 
Marchant, M.A., and Joseph F. Charles. (Cassell and Co.) 


We have received from Messrs. De La Rue specimens of their 
beautiful Pocket-Books, Diaries, and Calendars for 1893, which 
always seem to us as nearly perfect of their kind as possible. They 
vary in size from the full pocket-book of a man of business to the 
waistcoat-pocket diary, and are all of them handsomely bound. 
The calendars are some of them novel in conception and very 
pretty. 
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third edition, the “Foolscap 4to” shape being changed to 
“Crown 8vo.” It is needless to commend again a book for which 
the title-page says enough. Another reprint is Rivers of Waters 
in Dry Places (Religious Tract Society). This is the story of Dr. 
Moffat’s life and work in Africa. Various changes have been 
made, and additional chapters relate the story of how that work 
has been carried on since the great missionary’s death. 

A Pair of Old Shoes. By Christabel Coleridge. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Miss Coleridge builds a most ingenious little 
story on the fact that in a blocked-up room in a country rectory 
a pair of shoes, apparently a hundred years old, covered with 
“the mud of the country,” were found. It is quite a triumph of | 
the constructive art. Slight as the tale necessarily is, it can | 
hardly fail to increase the author’s already high reputation. 
Melissa Hay’s love-story is brought to a happy termination by a 
surprise which, we venture to think, no reader will have an- 
ticipated. 

A Brave Fight, and other Stories. By Esmé Stuart. (Nisbet.)— 
Miss Esmé Stuart has collected here thirteen short stories, 
naturally of varying interest, but worth a more prolonged | 
existence than falls to the lot of periodical fiction,—for such we 
conjecture to have been the form of their first appearance. “ How 
George Hill was Saved” is one of the best. “I’m a Soldier ” and 
“A Blue Moon” may also be mentioned. 


Lessons in Heat and Light. By D. E. Jones. (Macmillan.)— 


Mr. Jones’s “Lessons” are valuable from the readiness with 
which he illustrates physical laws, and the clearness with which 
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Theocritus, Bion, and Moschuis, translated by A. Lang, 18mo...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Thompson (H. M.), Theory of Wages, cr 8vo... ..... (Macmillan) 36 
Thompson (G@. C.), Around the Roman Campagna, cr 8V0 ............. (Howell) 4/0 
Tower of Taddeo, by “ Ouida,” 3 vols. cr 8vo (Heinemann) 31/6 


















Trestrail (F.), Memorials of, cr 8v0...............000008 . (Alexander & Shepheard) 3,6 
Tuer (A. W.), Book of Delightful and Strange Designs (Japanese), ob roy 
eae oceveunie ssichishnaaineeiniinbianelknsibaiuaninibeoesieiudewisal (Leadenhall Press) 6/0 
THHa(K.,), TA OVS HOURE, ABMS: .5,.00cccederiecscsccctescases covces svesasned (Unwin) 3/6 
Tytler (S.), A Morning Mist, cr 8vo ............. ..(J. Clarke) 5/0 
Unalism, or New yet Old Christianity, cr 80] ...4. ...-.008..000 esaenate (EK, Stock) 2/6 
Vigears (F.), Making of Lawrence Westerton, cr 8vo .....(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Walfvrd (L. B), Twelve English Authoresses, cr 8v0_ .........006..4 (Longmans) 4/6 
Wakefield (H. R.), Elementary Text-Book of Hygiene, 12mo ...( Blackie) 2/0 
Werner (A.), Humour of Italy, cr 8v0 ........4.....066 ieeiehenscehaxhoehiiil (W. Scott) 3/6 
Whitman (S.), Realm of the Hapsburgs, cr 8vo . «..(Heinemann) 7/6 
Whitney (Mre,), Golden Gossip, er 8V0 .. ..........ececeee ...(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Wilkins (M E.), Pot of Gol, and other Stories, cr 8vo.........(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
William: (H.), Steam Navy of England, 8v0 .................0cc00ece0e W. H, Allen) 12/6 


Wills (J. ©.), Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood, 3 vols. er 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 31/6 
Wright (G. F.), Man and the Glacial Period, cr 8vo ............-+-...(C. K. Paul) 5/0 








& ” WINTER SEASON, 1892. 
LI B E R T Y Tue choicest selection of Fabrics for Personal 


Wear in English and Oriental Silks, Brocades, 
NOVELTIES Satins, Gauzes, Crapes, Velveteens, and Cash- 
meres is to be found at 
EVENING DRESSES Mes:rs, LIBERTY and CO.’S, 


218-222 Regent Street, W., 
of which an early visit of inspection is invited. 
Catalogue of ‘ Liberty’ Dress Fabrics post-free, 


Regent Street, London, W. 


Artistic & Inexpensive. 
PATTERNS Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO,, 


0 8 LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from ls. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For gencral use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 1b. canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 











COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





CELLULAR AERTEX — 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 

from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s 6d. 
Mlustruted Price-List of ‘ull range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








"icra 
BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 


For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties intere: 
read the Prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 


sted are invited to 
Established 1815. U N D. 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose j ‘ 
this great Society is conducted. 088 Interests alone 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, B.C. West End Azency : 47 PALL MALL 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Si 
Improvement in Old Sight, ort Sight and the 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old a 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. = 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8.. F.R.M.8, & 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; and all Booksellers’ 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownixa, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 


—n 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
S M ED LEY’ Ss OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths: Covered 
ees = and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boati % 
MATLOCK. ie wenden 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








The Waters ave highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. ae 


Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRS? WINT#R EXHIBITION will OPEN 
NOVEMBER 287H, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


ITE RAR Y F R AUD S, 


AUTHORS are earnestly warned against entrusting their MS3. to any persons 
who invite them to do so by Advertisement, unless they have obtained a recon- 
mendation, based on the experience of a personal friend, or from the SOCIETY 
of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

By order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Sccretary, 


SHORT STORY WRITERS.—The Editor of a well-known 
A high-class Magazine desires really good, didactic SHORT STORIES 
WEEKLY. Must have a good moral tone, and not exceed 4,500 words. None 
bo eign of ability need apply.—Box “S. A. A.,”’ Daily News Office, Fleet 
treet, E.C. 


ARTNER.—A GENTLEMAN is looking for another to 
join him in DEVELOPING an INVENTION (protected by Letters Patent), 
capable of the widest application and likely to grow into a large undertaking. 
Many hundreds already sold, and valuable stock on hand. Offices in an excellent 
position in London. Capital, £1,000 or £2,000, according to share Considerable 
scope for a man of literary and scientific ingenuity Principals or solicitors 
only.— Letters to Messrs. FREEMAN and SON, Solicitors, 20 Gutter Lane, E.C. 


_— YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


Dt PARTMENT of CIVIL, MECHANIOAL, & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

No further entries of Day-Stadents for the Engireering Laboratories or 
Drawing Office can be taken until next Se sion, when the nomber will be limited 
to 60. Applications for admission will be received up to September 30th, 1893, 
A paper in Elementary Mathematics will be set for all candidates, except such 
as have passed the Victoria Preliminary, or the London Matriculation, or other 
approved Examination. Tuose who have passed the Vic*oria Pre!iminary Exami- 
tion will be in a position to proceed, if they so desire, to the B.Sc. Degree in 
Engineering (Honours or Pass). 


Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


SWESTRY SCHOOL (Founded 1407). 
Chairman of Governors—Lord HARLECH. 

High-Class School; about 60 Boarders. Premises on an eminence in well- 
wooded grounds ; | ha nme 16 acres. Large dormitories, school chapel, 
gymnasium, covered fives-court, strong staff University men. Leaving scholar- 
ships; many distinguished military men and others educated at the school. Six 
vacancies in Head-Master’s house after Christmas. Terms moderate.—For list of 
University and other Honours, apply J. J. LLOYD-WILLIAMS, M.A. 


OSWESTRY SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP NOTICE, 

One Choir Scholarship (reducing tuition and board in Head-Master’s house to 
36 guineas per annum) to be competed for in January, 1892, Candidates must 
be under 13 years of age. 

Entrance Scholarships for boys under 14 awarded at the same time. 


Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms oD 
application, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 
210 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 
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__ 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Founded 1607. : 
3 of this School invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
will enter on his duties abont October, 1893 Applic nts must 
come University of the United Kingdom. Stipend, £150, with 
‘sation Fees and Master's Residence, with accommodation fur 20 Boarders. 
Oe ew Buildings are arranged for 100 boys, and are enclosed in 5 acres of 
= Farther information may be obtained of the under-signed, to whom 
der ser d copies of testimonials are to be sent on or before January Ist, 1893, 
By order of the Governors, 
LATIMER DARLINGTON, 
Solici or, Ilkley, Clerk to the Governors, 


The Governor 
MASTER, who 
be Graduates of 


applicaticns ar 





“HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 


istrar, Miss A. @. COOPER, has now on the books ceveral good appoint- 

bie pons Sebools and Fawilies, and also names of teachers, special and genera', 
School and Private, Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


“\LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, varying from £70 to £40, will be offered in December. Two of 
these will be given by preference to candidates with MODERN SIDE Subjects. 
Candidates at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—Apply to the 
Rev, the WARDEN. 


Brtza™ COLLEGE KENT. 
(The ROYAL NA¥AL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 


Heap-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas, Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, & 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 














ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THREB 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army 

Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, bat fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECKETARY. 


RoraL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (for Women), 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 12th. ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
TION on DECEMBER 15th and 16th.—For prospectus, forms of application for 
admission, ané farther particulars, apply to 

J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
| we oy for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 











P' c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


RAU GRUVEN offers a comfortable HOME, where 
every attention is paid to physical welfare, to ADVANCED PUPILS for 
German, French, Music, and Art. Lady-B8oarders are also received. Diisseldorf 
js noted for its healthy climate and educational advantages.—For particulars, 
apply Frau PASTORIN GRUVEN, Schumann Strasse 2, Disseldorf, Germany. 


PDEXLEY, KENT—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T« o of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. o and ~~ eres BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ee of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

——— adjoins school, Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &, Recent successes. 








Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate iv 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according toage. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 








RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A, Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages, House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 








With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University | 
St, Andrews, N.B. 





O INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton, 

Eastbourne, Tu rquay, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Riviera, &.—Several Doctors 

in these places will RECEIVE INVALIDS into their houses. —For particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 





peeoENtiAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... se oss ws £15,000,900 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
tession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. per css 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
— on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Paid-up Capital ... 





OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






N y Col “ 
arrow Column Colonies. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE,| THROAT AND COUGH 


19 Lombard Street, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 

F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


ond 7 Charing Cress, Sorenessan‘ dryncss, tickling and irritation, inducing 


cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPSS GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 

excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 

agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 

only in boxes, 7jd., and tins, ls, 1)d.; {abelled 


Liability. 





Reserve Fund............... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 


“JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


HE UNION BANK of | London.” 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. co 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, USE 





F R Y’S 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 








Half-Column......... BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—“‘I have never 
saineaiiaauaars for collection. ? tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
ComMPANIES, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms ; ie 
Ontaide PAge:.ccccsssscsccescosssseccee £14 14 0 which may be neers ona” M ee aia 
Bust BORG os 5.ccacscticiestccsesccs . 1212 0 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., es OLLO WAY’S OIN T MENT and 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column London. — Bip. poten Men oa — P s z.,. 
. at Fe. a ; 343 —_ ——_——_~_---_— —-— —_— _— ude $ 
(aalf-width), 5s,; and 1s, per line for every additional IRKBECK BANK. a etx acme Ge he te, eneies sated 


line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


14s. per inch, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
‘ : THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on | This Ointment is their remedy; on its powers all 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, | DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 1 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, | ont of sight, but extirpates the source of mischief, 


ulcerations and similar debilitating causes, to have 
them removed or worse consequences wiil follow. 


may confidently rely; it not simply puts their sores 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’”’ | calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when | extracts the corroding poison, and stimulates nature 


13s. per inch. not drawn below £100. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. : 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- | bad legs soon become soun!, scorbutic skins cast off 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on ge men to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, 


to fill up the ulcer with sound, healthy granulations, 
that will abide through life. Under this treatment 


their scales, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. 


Manager. Such hope for the disease was unkaown in former 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


part of the United yearly. terly. | @OLD MEDAL 
Kingdom ... £1 86..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &e... each. 





“I 
ow 


1106... 0153... 0 





days. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S |-— 2. 
i STEEL PENS. 


NURTHER PROOF that for 
AsTHMA, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CoLps, ‘1 HROAT AFFECTIONS, RHEUMATISM, &e., bo 
PARIS, 1878, | Medicine equals Ur. LOUVOCK’S PULMONIC 
- WAFERS. From W. Austin and Sons, Nechells 


NOTICE.—Injuture, the Inpex to the “SpecTaTOR” | House, Nechells, Sirmingham :—‘‘ The wonderful 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly (from | resulta of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers we can 
January to June,and from July to December), on the | bear testimony to; we hav. customers who come regu- 
third Saturday im January and July. Cloth Cases for | larly for them, and say they could on no account be 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any | without them.” They instantly relieve—rapidly cure 
Bookseller or Newsagent, ov from the Office, at 1s, 6d. | —and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. lid. and <s, 9d. 





‘ per box, by all Druggists. 
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J. 8. VIRTUE & 00.’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5°. 

Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonheur, Birket Foster, Briton Riviere. (The 
above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each, or handsomely bound together in 
2 vols., 12s. 64, each.) 


The ART ANNUAL for 1892. 


Being the Christmas number of the Art Journal, 
Consisting of The LIFE an4 Work of 
HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
By W. L. CourtNey. 

With rumerous Ilustrations, including an original 
Etching by the Artist. a Photogravure Plate of “* The 
Last Muster,’ and Full-Page Iilustrations of Miss 
Grant, Found, Entranced, Chapel of the Charter- 
house. 


Price 21s, 

The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 
1892, containing nearly 500 Illustrations, and 12 
Full-Page Etchings or Photogravures after the 
following eminent Artists :—Stanhope A. Forbes, 

.R.A., J. R. Weguelin, Geend King, R.I., 0. 
Napier Hemy, Ernest Parton, and original 
Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Percy Robertson, 
Herbert Dicksee. 

Small royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. | 

CAIRO. Sketches of its History, 
Monuments, and Social Life. By STANLEY 
LanE-Poo.k, Author of “The Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt,’ &. With numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood, by G. L. Seymour, and others, 
and a plan of Cairo showing the positions of the 
principal mosques. 

‘*Likely to become the favourite authority for 
Cairo.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 

Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges 12s, 6d. 

The PILGRIMS’ WAY from WIN- 
CHESTER to CANTERBURY. By Juvuia 
CarRTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 46 Illus- 
tiors by A. Quinton; and 2 maps of the Route, 

* A really good book, we!l written, and well illus- 
trated......readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associa- 
tions of her tt.eme.’’—Spectator. 

Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. each. 

ENGLAND’S SEA VICTORIES. By 
CuarLes RatHBONE Low (late Indian Navy). 
Author of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Navy,” &c. With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations. 


HOW the BRITISH WON INDIA. 
By W. Pimpirtt. Author of ‘Stories from 
African History,” &c. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Harry Payne, and others. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 
26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


SIXTH EDITION, 8vo, price 7s. 61. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES 
VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. By C. A. Row, M.A.,, Prebendary 
of St, Paul’s, 


By the Same, FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 
The JESUS oftheEVANGELISTS: 


an Examination of the Internal Evidence of our 
Lord’s Divine Mission. 

“The most comp!ete example in our language of an 
exceedingly important method of a:gument, which 
no other Fnglish apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.’’—Literary Churchman, 

Also by the Same, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 
d 


price 12s. 6d, 
REVELATION and MODERN 
THEOLOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplicity 
of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


REASONABLE APPREHEN- 
SIONS and REASSURING HINTS. _ Papers 
designed to attract attention to the Nature of 
Modern Unbelief, and to meet some of its Funda- 
mental Assumptions, By Henry Foormay, M.A., 
Victor of Nocton. 


By the Same, crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


ETHICS and THEOLOGY. 


Papers and Discourses in aid of Spiritual Morality 
and Intelligent Faith, 











SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 
The FATE of the DEAD: an 
Adc: ess to Laymen. By THOMAS CLARKE, M.D, 


“An arnest and thoughtful discourse, written to 
defend and enforce the doctrines of Christianity 
against modern scientific scepticism and religious 
apathy.’’—Scotsman. 

“An intensely thoughtful and carefully con- 
sidered inquiry.’’—Public Opinion. 


By the Same, 12mo, price 6d. (post free, 7d.) 


WHAT IS THE SOUL? and 
WHAT BECOMES OF IT? 


London: F, NORGATE, 
7 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Fourth Kdition, pp. 30), 5s, 
| peg trig tg ae : Physical Life and 


Law. By Lionet Beate, F.R.S. Facts and 
Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 
accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 
dall, and many others. 

Harrison and Sons, 59 Pa'l Ma'l. 





THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy cb'ong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 15s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with Examples 


Played Through. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams, ‘* CAVENDISH.” Handsomely 
printed in Red and Black. 





The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTIETH EDITION (60th Thousan@), cap 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 

Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 
By ‘‘CavenDIsH.” With an Appendix on 

American Leads, 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 
AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “‘ CAVENDISH.” 


NEW EDITION (the Fourth). 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERI- 


CAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING GAME, 
By ‘‘CavenpisH.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. Illustrated 
by End-Hands from Actual Plays. By *‘ B, W. D.” 
and ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L, BALDWIN. Anda Treatise on the Game 
by James Cray. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pox‘, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


NEW EDITION (Seconda), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adopted by the Portland Club, Edited by 
*“CAVENDISH.” With a Treatise on the Game, 
by “CAVENDISH.” 








The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


PIQUET, LAWS of. With a Treatise 


on the Game, by ‘f CAVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex-Cham- 


pion. Edited by ‘‘CavenpisH.”? With upwards 
of 200 Illustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALEN- 
DARS, for 1893. in great variety, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also the 
“ Finger-Shaped ”’ and ‘‘Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, 
in neat cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers, 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW WORK by Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
This day is published, in post vo, price 10s. 6d. 


POL OGETICS: 
oR, 
OHRISTIANiTY =e STATED. 
4 


Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

“It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian 
faith with reference to whatever in our intellectual 
environment makes faith difficult at the present 
time.’’—Extract from the PREFACE. 

Being the Third Volume of 
‘© The International Theological Library.’ 





Ready next week, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 18s. net. 
LD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
THE RELIGION OF REVELATION 
IN ITS PRE-OCHRISTIAN STAGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT, 


By 
Professor H. Scuuttz, D.D., Gottingen, 
Authorised English Translation 
By Professor Jas. A. Paterson, M.A., Edinburgh. 
(Revised by the Author.) 





Edinburgh: T, and T. CLARK, George 38 Street. 
To be had from all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 60 pp., demy 6mo. 


UGANDA: its Story and its Claim. 
A Handbook for the Present Crisis. By the Rev. 
G, FurNEss Situ, M.A., with Illustrations by 
Lancelut Speed, etched from Sketches sent hom» 
since the War. Price 6d. 
May be had from Local Booksellers, or from the 
CuurcnH Missronary Society, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





eee 
Now ready, price 10s. 61, to be had at all Librar; 


ANTHEA. A True Story of 


the Greek War of Inde 
CASSAVETTI (a Russian), Pendence. By rong 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limi 
Ludgate Hill, Londen 


. 





irate 
8 of t) 
Lord Tennyson appear in = oF the late 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
For DECEMBER, price 1s, 


in which will be found the 
authorised articles on Lord Tenet Se 
ortraits, by Mr. Tneodcre att 
he selection from the large number . 
existing portraits of the poet has in 
suareved by a <vunreens family oe 
includes a at are au’ i 
tions of him. nto nepevoraa 


A Photogravure and other Portrait, 





A COMPANION WORK TO 
“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES” 
Now ready, price Se. pg or handsomely bound in 

clo 


h gilt, 4 


EUROPEAN PICTURES 
OF THE YEAR. 


Containing Beautiful Reproductions of upwards of 
One Hundred of the best Continenta) 
Pictures of 1892. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


~NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, 
MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN. 
By the Rev. C, VOYSEY, B.A. 


To Vindicate on Grounds of Pure Reason the Good. 
ness and Love of God in ordaining human lot, 


WittiaAMs and Noraatr, price 7s, 6d, 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1892, 

1, Gop’s Foot. (Conclusion.) 

2. VALE. 

3. CONSTABLE AND SiR W. Scorr. 

4, JOTTINGS FKOM A MOORLAND Parisu. 

5. THE TvuAN ROSEDEN’S STORY. 

6, LINES SuGGESTED BY Mrs, W. K. Oxtrrorp’s 

“AUNT ANNE.” 

7. IN THE Streets OF St, PETERSBURG, 

8. THE PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, 

9, WiLL’s CorrEee-HOvsE. 

10. Mrs. BuieH. (Conclusion ) 

*,* Cases for binding the Volume of Temple Bar can 
be obtained of all Booksellers, 

price Is, each, 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 926. DECEMBER, 1892. 2s, 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

A Brrp’s-EYE VIEW OF THB RIVIERA. 

Tue Restiess Drap. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND Dr. GARDINER, 

SINGULARLY DELUDED, Conclusion. 

ALDERS AND RgEDS. By ‘A Son of the Marshes,” 

Byways TO ForTUNE—By SEA. 

THE OLD SaLoon. 

Lines DEDICATED TO THOSE wHO Mourn THEIR 
DEAD IN THE WRECKS OF THE ‘ BOKHARA, 
*ROuUMANIA,’ AND ScotcH Express, By the 
Duchess of Sutherland. 

THe RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN, 

ELECTION WEEK IN AMERICA, 

WituiaAm Biackwoop and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE AUTHOR. 
Conpuctrp By WALTER BESANT. 


The only paper which has ever existed for the 
maintenance and defence of Literary Property. 
Authors will find in its pages a mass of information 
on Copyright Agreements and their meaning, and all 
oe relations between Author, Publisher, Editor, and 

rinter. 





Monthly, price 6d, 
Horace Cox and Co., Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane; and the Society’s Offices, 4 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices, A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and Morvecco bindings, suitable for 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
from. Export and country orders punctually execu‘ed. 


Catalogues gratis and postage free. 








GILBERT and FIELD, 
No, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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yew WORK ON, THE HEAVENS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


NOW READY. 
With 6 Stellar Photographs and 12 Lithographic Plates, demy 8vo, 163., cloth, 


THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 


CHAPTERS on the ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HEAVENS. 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.RAS., Author of “Star Groups,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—Tue NEBULAR HyYpoTuErsis—Farr’s 
RY—STELLAR EvoLuTion—THE FUEL oF THE SuN—THE LUMINIFEROUS 
gER— THE CONSTITUTION OF MaTTER — CELESTIAL CHEMISTRY — THE 
METEORITIC HypoTHESIs—THE MILKY Wary anv Star DisTRiBuTion—Civs- 
TERING STARS AND STAR STREAMS—STELLAR DISTANCES AND MOTIONS—GIANT 
anp MINIATORE sSuns—Some Earzirr THEORIES OF THE UNIVERSE—SIR WIL- 
jam HERSCHEL’S THEORIES—SIDEREAL ASTRONOMY FROM HERSCHEL TO STRUVE 
_grruve’s THEORY—Proctor’s Views—InFINITE SPACE AND A LIMITED 


a ae BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Small 4to, [Illustrated by 30 Maps, 5:., cloth. 


STAR GROUPS: 
A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


“4 knowledge of the principal constellations visible in our latitudes may be 
easily acquired from the thirty maps and accompanying text contained ia this 
os NATURE, 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Crt., E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER; AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S ‘HOURS ina LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Ready this day, Vols, II. and III., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
CONTENTS, 

Votume II.—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe—William Hazlitt—Disraeli’s 
Novels—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau--First Edinburgh Reviewers 
—Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor’s Conversations—Macaulay. 

Votume III.—Charlotte Bronté—Charles Kingsley—Godwin and Shelley— 
Gray and his School—Sterne—Country Books—George Eliot, Autobiography— 
Carlyle’s Ethics—State Trials—S. T. Coleridge, 








NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
READY THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


DAR K: 
A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MISS ROBINSON’S 
“A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. Manet Roxsrinson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” 
“The Plan of Campaign,’’ &. 





NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By 


Henry SeToN Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &c. 


Ready this day (Sixpence). NEW SERIES, No, 114. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 


containing :—** MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” “‘ Court Koyal,” &c., Chaps. 25 to 29.— 
“UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA.”’—“THE DIOCTATOR.”—‘ UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB.”—“ THE RISE OF 
TOWNS.” —“CHIMES.”—“ THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. NORRIS, 
Anthor of “ Matrimony,’ “‘ Heaps of Money,” &c., Chaps, 21 to 24. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 


ALFRED T. Story. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches 
by Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 








Now ready. 


CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. By 


his Grand-daughter, ALice A, CLowes. With 2 Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8ve, 123. 


Now ready. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE: 


Keminiscences and Anecdotes of many Persons of Note. By Cornruia A. H. 
Crossk, Author of “ Memoria!s of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician,”’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


Now ready. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpon Hakek. Including Recollections and Anecdotes of many Eminent 
Persons. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


Now ready, 


EGYPT TO-DAY: From the First to the 


Third Khedive. By W. Faaser Rak, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


Now ready. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 


LANDS: a Record of Personal Experiences in 1888-91, By B. F.S, BaDEN- 
PowELt, Scots Guards, F.R.@.9. With Maps, and numerous Iilustrations 
from Sketches by the Author, 1 vol, demy 8vo, 21s. 





THREE NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





THIRD EDITION THIS DAY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


MRS. BLIGH. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ** Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy,” &c. 


1 vo! crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MY STEWARDSHIP.” 


The STEP-SISTERS. By 8. McQuzen 


Gray, Author of ‘‘ Elsa.’”’ 3 vois. crown 8vo. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


THE NEW EDITION. 
Thirty-four Novels may now be obtained. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

Br e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

RRA STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 

apondon for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

PE DARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
RIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


[LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
iw Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
aterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 

















THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 


“Tue Souts”: Letrer TO Miss M——. By W. H. Mallock. 
An Australian View oF Inpia, By the Right Hon. Sir Chas, Dilke, Bart., 
M.P. 


Mr. Huxtey'’s Ironicon. By Frederic Harrison. 

A Piea ror Amnesty. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 

Jupirer’s NEW SaTeE.iitEe. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

THE AMERICAN TarirF. By J.S. Jeans. 

Mrs. MEYNELL: Port anv Essayist. By Coventry Patmore. 
Tuer Story or Eveven Days. By Graham Wallis. 

THE Sins or Society. By Ouida. 

Tue EnGuisn Revival oF Decorative Art. By Walter Crane. 
BaTES oF THE Amazons. By Grant Allen, 

A New Terxor. By A, C. Swinburne. 

RELIGION : ITs Futures. By the Rev. Dr. Momerie. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. The 


Third Edition is now ready at all Libraries. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. The 
Third Edition will be ready on Monday at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE. By J. K. 
Fow er, of Aylesbury. The Second Edition is now ready at all Libraries. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Also the LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 200 Copies, 21s. net. 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 
Late Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. This important Work will be 
ready early next month. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jndia Dffice. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PaTRous {i Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHAInMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bees oe Dervutr-Ca#airMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Ss. 
Puysicran—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SEcxtTaRY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTvAL PRINCIPLE, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,659,325, anD AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,.—The Exp 4 t are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTeD Kinapom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H« Table, 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 











Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
a. eo ys and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
. 6d., 5s., ani 5 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


THE 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamRELi and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0’ List 


OF NEW BOOks. 
Pp and numerous 


Crown 8vo, with specially drawn Ma: 
lustrations, 73. 6d, 
With an Account of Sir Charles p 
Smith’s Recent Mission to Fee ua 
By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jon, 
Special Correspondent Central News, 
“The volume will be read with interest by all 
are cnrious about the present pro Who 
iescess.”--tieaiomans,” a + 
“There are several new and interesting f 
the work, and the book gives much valuabl 
tion.” —Daily Te’egraph. 





2atores in 
le informa. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3:, 6d. 


THROUGH CONNEMARAIN 
A GOVERNESS CART, 


By the AUTHORS of “An IRISH COUSIN.” 

“A bright and breezy narrative of the adventures 
and experience: of two ladies in Connemara, who pre. 
ferred independence and a mule to society anda mail 
car. Their simple story is divertingly told.”—Times, 

‘The freshness and vivacity of fee holiday ex. 
periences come like a savoury dish to a jaded plate 
aes They are related with a continual flow of con. 
scious—and still more unconscious—!rish humour 
The most presale details of travel are touched with 
so light a hand as to be invested with new interest,” 
—Bradford Observer, . 





Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


MAYAMMA: 


A Retrospect of Life and Travel in 
Lower Burmah. 
By Deputy-Surgeon-General ©. T. PASKE 
F. G. AFLALO., (ioonee 





Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 

The STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND. 
PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. By Haney 
Witu1aMs, Chief Inspector of Machinery, R.N, 

[Now ready, 


NEW EDITIONS, UNIFORM, crown 8y0, 5s, each, 
SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS and other 


Miscellanies Collected from his Published 
Writings. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLer, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


WORDS of TRUTH and WISDOM. 


By Very Rev. Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
hs conga Witserrorce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 


NEW EDITION, demv 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 


Being an Account of the Various Dis.,ses Inci- 
dent to the Equine Race; with the Latest Mode 
of Treatment and Requisite Pre-criptions. 400 
Illustrations. By Epwarp MayYuHeEw, M.R.C.V.S. 
Revised and Improved by James IrvINE Luprox, 
F.B.C.V.8., Author of several Works on Veterin- 
ary Science and Art. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8v0, Illustrated, 6s. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. 
By Irvine Montaau (la’e Special War Artist 
Illustrated London News). 

“Mr. Montagu is to be congratulated on an emi- 
nently readable book, both in style and matter.” 
—Morning Post. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


CAMP and STUDIO. 
‘Is a bright, chatty record of war scenes and adven- 
tures in various parts of the world,”’—Echo, 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. 
By Colonel ParRKER GILLMORE (‘‘ Ubique’’). 

“Contains twenty-one chapters on the varieties of 
game to be found in the Northern States of America, 
and forms a useful and interesting guide to intend- 
ing visitors.””—Land and Water. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 33. 6d. 
PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Guide to 


the Fieli Sports of North America. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 6s. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. By Irving 


Montagu, [This day. 


An AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO 
By Juxian HawrHorns. 2 vols., 21s. A 

“Full of interest, excitement, and general ‘go. 
Mr. Hawthorne rises to the height of his great oppor- 
tunity. Very good indeed.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“The sensation is strong enough to suit tne most 
exacting taste.””—Glasgow Herald. 

«Its author has written stories more coherent, but 
none in which the mingled charm of mystery and 
romance are secured with better eff ct.’’—Sco‘sman 

Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 

The BOW of FATE: a Story of 

Indian Life. By Surgeon-Major H. M. GREENHOW. 
[Nearly ready. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 
18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 





{ ENGLISH HISTORY,” by E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
NEW VOLUMES, 

ine DAYS of CHIVALRY: a Tale of the Times of 
Black Prince. By KE. Everett-Grern, Author of *laee) Meanie end 

te" «the Church and the King,” © The Lord of Dynevor,” &. Crown 

8r0, cloth extra, price 53 

wy MELVILLE’'S MARRIAGE: a Story of the 
teenth Centary. By E. Everett-Green, Author of “In the Days of 

Chivalry,” &e, Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


A TALE for BOYS by FLORENCE E. BURCH. 
1%. WILLOUGHBY; or, Against the Current. A 
for Boys. By FLORENCE EK. Burcs, Author of ** Dick, Harry, and 


» &o, Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s, 6d. 


——. WORKS of TRAVEL and RESEARCH.”—NEW VOLUMES, 
the BIBLE in SPAIN; or, The Journeys, Adventures, 
d Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt to Circulate the Scrip- 
fires in the Peninsula. By Grorae Borrow, Author of “The Gip-ies in 
Spain.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s, 


Eand VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Author’s Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


“TALES 0 














The LIF 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
664 pp., price 48 
prea ted to respect another boy who 
could be expec ) g 
sai toh tend Ballautyne’s bewitching book, ‘The Coral 
In'and.’?—GAvIN OaILvy, in the British Weekly. 


ENTIRELY NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
R. M. BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Post Svo, cloth extra, each with Finely Coloured Frontispiece and 
Title Page, price 2s. 6d each. 

The CORAL ISLAND: a Tale of the Pacific. ; 

The WORLD of ICE: Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
The GORILLA HONTERS : a Tale of the Wilds of Africa. 
MARTIN RATTLER: a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests 

f Brazil. 
UNGAVA: a Tale of Esquimaux Land. 
Te YOUNG FUR TRADERS; or Snow Flakes and 











NEW TALE by A. L. 0. E. 
The FORLORN HOPE. By A. L.0. E. Author of “The 


Iron Chain and the Golden,” “ Beyond the Black Waters,” “The Blacksmi 
of Boniface Lane,’’ &, Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3. 6d. a 


“ LIBRARY of HISTORICAL TALES,”—NEW VOLUME. 
MONK and KNIGHT: a Tale. By Frank W. Gunsaulus, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s, 
DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. 
WITH the ADMIRAL of the OCEAN SEA: a Narrative 


of the First Voyage to the Western World. Drawn mainly from the Diary 
of Christopher Columbus, By CuaRLes PAUL Mackie, Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, price 33,; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


A STORY of the THIRTEENTA CENTORY, by ¥ J. FOSTER, M.A., and 
UTHKELL 


The ROBBER BARON of BEDFORD CASTLE: a Story 
heyy he Fat on. Seas ae — - 


NEW TEMPBRANCE TALE. 
CYRIL’S PROMISE: a Tale. By William J. Lacey, 


Author of “‘ Through Storm to Sunshine,”’ &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2a, 
NEW TALE by ELEANOR STREDDER. 
LOST in the WILDS of CANADA: aStory. By Eleanor 


StREppDER, Author of ‘‘The Merchant’s Children,’ ** Alive in th e 
Post 8v0, cloth extra, price 2s. ; a 


THE INSTRUCTIVE LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, price ls. 61. each. 


The AMAZON and ITS WONDERS. With Illustrations 


of Animal Life in the Amazonian Forest. 28 Itlustrations. 


CALIFORNIA and ITS WONDERS. By the Rev. John 
Topp, D.D. New Kdition, carefully Revised and Brought Down to the 
Present Time. 17 Illustrations, 


GIBRALTAR and ITS SIEGES. With a Description of 


its Natural Features. 18 Lilustrations. 


























Sunbeams. a 
’ The DOG CRUSOE and HIS MASTER: a Story of BARON VON HUMBOLDT’S LIFE and TRAVELS. With 
. Adventure. 2 ustrations. 








*,* NELSON'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THOS. NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster 


Row, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 








STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS. 
The BRITISH ALMANAC, containing 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 








the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms ; 
Monthly N ticez; Sunday Lessons; Meteoro- 
logics] Tables and Remarks ; Astronomical Facts 
and Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and 
Tides; with a Miscellaneous Register of Infor- 
mation connec'ed with Government, Legislation, 
Commerce, and Education ; avd various useful 
Tables, Price 1s, 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION, thoroughly Revised, contains, in 
addition to the information in the British Alma- 
nac,an Account of the Government, Religion, 
Eduational System, Administration of Justice, 
Cost of Telegrams, Postage, and other Statistics 
of the British Colonies and of Fore'gn Countries 
and their Dependencies, and numerous Articles of 
General Information for 1893; Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a List of State Pensions, and Articles on 
Astronomy, Public Improvements, the Drama, 
Music, Science, Engineering, Sport, &c., and 
numerous additional Tables, Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


| GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMA- 


NAC and DIARY contains a Complete Church 
Calendar, with Daily Lessons, a Diary of 100 
pages, a List of the Dignitarics of the Churches 
of England and Ireland. the Scottish Episcupal 
Church, and of the American and Colonial 
Dioceses, the Officials of the Universities, Public 
Schools, and Endowed Grammar Schools, the 
Metropolitan Incumbents, and various other 
useful information. Price 2s, 6d., cloth; 5s., 
Toan ; 68,, morocco. 


4 GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, Elegant, 











Useful, and portable; specially adapted for the 
pocket, not only from its convenient size, but 
tom its containing a vast amount of useful and 
Yaluatle matter for occasional reference, 


Price 
6d., sewn ; 2s,, roan; 3s,, morocco. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, 


Ludgate Hill ; and all Booksellers’. 





* [Pstairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 


18 


Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


(by permission) from the Cornhi i 
* ill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


of 10s, per 100, on ap 


ication to the SECRETARY 
Pw — 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
4 ubscriptions and Donations toward the 
of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 


M 
Bat, BOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 





Vita 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they are about to publish 
a SECOND EDITION of Mr. NORRIS'S New Novel, 


“ HIS GRACE,” which can be obtained at all Libraries, 
Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Mdlle. de Mersac,” 


* Marcia,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

** For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses, a pure, refined, and scholarly 
style, unaffected pathos, gentle cynicism, and stimulating apercus of society, we must go back to the most 
eminent of his predecessors.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The characters are delineated by the author with his characteristic skill and vivacity, and the story is 
told with that ease of manners and Thackerayean insight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris’s 
novels. No one can depict the Englishwoman of the better classes with more subtlety.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Dake of Hurstbourne, at once unconventional and 
very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in a breath, capable of inane follies and of heroic 
decisions, yet not so definitely portrayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf. 
In this story Mr. Norris contrives to be as common-sense, as perspicacious, a3 cynically humorous, and az 
pleasantly readable as he has ever been.” —Athenzuwm. 


Parker.—PIERRE and HIS PEOPLE. By GitBert PaRKER. 
buckram, 6s. 

“* His style of portraiture is always effectively picturesque and somotimes finely imaginative......the fine 
art which is only achieved by the combination of perfect vision and beautifully adequate rendering. Mr. 
Parker is an addition of no small value to the number of those writers in whose hands the short story isa 
thing of permanent beauty and value.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

Baring-Gould. —The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: the Emperors of the 
Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c, By S. 
Barinea-Gou.p, Author of ‘ Mehalab,”’ &, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 303. 

This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, 
for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction, The volumes are copiously 


illustrated. 
Baring-Gould.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With 61 Illustrations. 


By 8. Bagine-Goutp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

A Book on such Subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &. 

‘* Mr. Baring-Gould’s contributions to folk-lore and so-called diablerie are the most spirited and enter 
taining books in their class which we possess. We have here another volume overflowing with interest and 
with suggestion...... We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint and 
various information, and there is not a dull page in it.”—Notes and Queries, 


Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS 
to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannan Lyncu. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a Translation from the French of the best History of Florence in existence. This volume covers a 
period of profound interest, political and literary, and is written with great vivacity. 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

An important Volume of Sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the 
Author of “ An Introduction to the Literature of the Uld Testament.” 

** This volume will attract attention both on account of the author’s name and the subjects of which it 
treats. Dr. Driver is not only thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the various topics under dis- 
cussion, but is always deeply reverential, studiously fair to those who differ from him, and writes so clearly 
and forcibly as to make his meaning unmistakable and his discourses full of interest.”’—Sco'sman, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


Crown 8vo, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0.’S LIST. 


2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits. 

“‘No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Em- 
pire has been made for a long time than is contained in these two remarkable 
volumes...... It is a book which constantly invites quotation, aud even those 
readers who do not interest themselves in a narrativa of the ‘making of Aus- 
tralian history’ will find not a little to attract them in the self-portraiture of 
a strong and impressive personality, and in graphic descriptions of many stirring 
incidents,’’—Times. 


With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J, THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S._ With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. 

*““A most interesting volume......Magnificent buildings, gorgeous pageantry, 
sacred ceremonies, widespread mining operations, and an active commerce seem 
to be clearly enough indicated by the rich discoveries of Mr. Bent...... There is 
much more in the book besides the results of the excavation of the ruins The 
interesting chapters d-scribing the journey through Bechuanaland belong to the 
best type of travellers’ narratives.”’—Times. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. By John 


Beattie Crozier. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with New Pre- 
face. More fully Explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the 
Solution of its Problems, 8vo, 14s, 

“The book of a very able man..,...The testimony which we are compelled to 
give to the high ability of this ambitious work is pletely impartial Full of 
original criticism ..... Great literary faoulty......A book far less superficial than 
Mr. Buckle’s.””—Spectator. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen 


MEREDITH (the Fart or Lytton). With 1 Plate and Design on title-page 
by Ei. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 16s, 
** These letters have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsbury herself 
a highly-strung and fascinating personality ; and they give us glimpses of the 
= Mrs. Carlyle...... The pervading note of the correspondence is vivacity.’’— 
‘imes. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. By Sir 
RaupH PayNne-GaLLwey, Bart. With Portrait of the Author, and 103 Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


FIRST SERIES—ON the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harding 


Cox and the Hon. GERALD LascELLES. With numerous Illustrations by 
John Charlton, R. H. Moor, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &v., and from Photo- 
graphs. Crown vo, 10s. 6d. [On December 2nd, 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. — New Volume. 


Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant Professor of History 
in Harvard College, 


FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829). 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the Editor of the Series. With 
Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES: 


Havunah More—Fanny Burney—Maria Edgeworth — Harriet Martineau — 
Jane Austen—Felicia Hemans—Mary Somerville—Jane Taylor—Charlotte 
Bronté —Elizabeth Gaskell—Elizabeth Barrett Browning—“ George Eliot.” 
By L. B. WaLrorp, Author of ** Mr, Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, 63, 


105 Copies will be printed on Large-Paper., Price on application to the Booksellers, 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


Wituum Brieut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Kec esiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumobrae, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Detanp, Author of “John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the gossipy conver. 
gations of the children and their elders.”—Glasyow Herald, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — DECEMBER. 


Mrs. Juuiet. By Mrs. Alfred W. |‘ Hey WiLtow Waty, 0.” By Murray 
Hunt. Chaps, 34-36. | Eyre, 

InaveuraL Lecrure Dewiverrep Be- |4 Wuitsuntipe Sanitary Priarim- 
FORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | AGE, WITH THE Lessons. By Dr. 
By J. A. Froude. |  B. W. Richardson, 4 

7 Were L :. By E. H. Hick A Wo.r Bartug. By Fred Whishaw. 

0 a Wer Lapvis. By E, H, Hickey. |4y que Sign or THe SHIP, By 


A Test Case. By W. Laidlaw Peel. Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND cone 
Se PUBLIOATIONG SONY 


This day is published. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN 


Being some Account of a Journey from Borde sh 
the ‘ Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90, “By thea 
of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 Iusteat Uuthor 
John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, ani ST 
Demy 8vo, lis. . & Map, 





This day is published. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANza) 


R.N.Y.C. Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise j 

Schooner-Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her 5 re a 
quent Shipwreck. By J. Cummina Dewan, late Cone 
King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert's > neg 
With 2 Autogravures, numerous Full-Page and other Illustra. 
tions, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. ad 


Next week will be published. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Rober 


K. Doveias. With numerous Illustrations by Park 
Forestier, and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. Y Parkinson, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK, M.P., and other Reminiscences, By Jouy 
Kent, Private 'I'rainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by 
the Hon. Francis LAwury. With 23 Plates and Fac-sinil, 
Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 

“* A masterpiece of racing literature,.’’—Saturday Review, 


‘‘The most interesting book that has been written on the subject of horse 
racing.” —Sportsman, : 





Next week will be published. 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By Jom 


Huntiry Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of «4 
Memory of Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 


This day is published. 
The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 
the OLD RELIGIONS. By Groraz Maruezson, M.A,, DD, 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Spiritual Development of St. Paul” 


“Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” “ The Psalmist and 
the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Next week will be published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of 


the NEW WORLD. With some Remarks on Bimetallism, 
By J. W. Cross, Editor of “ George Eliot’s Life as Related in 
her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By 


Witt1am Rosertson TurNBULL. Small demy 8vo, lis. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical His. 
toriuns. By Jamres Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 64, 


“ A scholarly and scientific treatise......The most brilliant contribution to tle 
controversy which has yet appeared from the conservative side.”’—Thinker, 


This day is published, an entirely NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir Cuarues A. CAMEROS, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.I. Revised and Enlarged by C. M. Arar, 
M.A., B.Sc., &c., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, West of 
Scotland Technical College, &c. With numerous Illustr- 
tions, crown 8vo, ls. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 
TOWN. Among Wild Birds and their Haunts. By “4 Son 
of the Marshes,” Author of “On Surrey Hills,” “ ‘Annals of 
a Fishing Village.” Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 870, 6s. 

** A most fascinating book.’’--Spectator. wil 

“ There is nothing better in the English language than the sketch of the Wi 
land on the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, and the queer rustics inhabiting 
it.’—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LORD WASTWATER. By Sidney Bolton 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s, the 

“Contains a succession of surprises which keep the reader constantly 02 i 

alert......The central design of the story is strikingly original and it is deve 
with unusual ability...... A deeply interesting book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDEN! 


By GrauamM TraveERS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, : L sting 
‘Distinctly ‘an up-to-date’ novel......The heroine is a singularly intere - 
and sympathetic personge......All the minor characters in this vp 
charming story are sketche’ with a strong hand, equally versed in bold o 
and delicate shading. In a word, a delightful book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘© A clever, well thought-out and strongly written story.”’—Black and itself is 
‘It is impossible tv conceive a more charming English girl. The story? 
as pleasant as its heroine.”’—Standard. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londot. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and the leading Booksellers’, medium 8vo, cloth, price 2ls.; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 3ls. 6d. 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and others. 














Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, free on application, 


CoxtenTs —Sardinia and its Wild Sheep—Recollections of Chamois Hunting—The Rocky Mountains—On the Rim of the Desert—The Elk—The Father of all 
th Goats—The Pyrenean [bex—Bear Hunting—A Tantalising Quest—Reindeer Stalking—The Izzard—Peaks and Passes. 
eu e casita i See = be ee Saal As 


: a = 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A | 
THE FAYUM AND LAKE M@RIS. © ee 
By Major R. H. BROWN, R.E., Inspector-General of Irrigation, Upper Ezypt. even Years in Central Africa. 
with a Prefatory Note by Colonel Sir COLIN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master Mariner. 
K.C.M.G., C.S.I., Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original Illustrations. 
and a New Map of the Fayim. “A simple, straightforward narrative of missionary enterprise and endeavour 

Coxtents.—The Fayam of To-day—Ancient Testimony about Lake Mocris— and a vivid picture of actual life in Central Africa,’’—Times. 

‘ nea as to where and what Lake Mceris was—History of the Faydn Province ‘* Any one who wants some practical insight into the labours of founding a 
* Fayam in the Future and possible Utilisation of the Wadi Raian, | Christian Mission among the people of the Dark Cntinent will get this book, 
—the | It is not superfinely written, The author makes no claim to literary style, but 

ia naa aaa | he has a tale of heroically achieved endeavour to tell, and if he tells it simply 
Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. net. | he tells it all the more graphically.”—South Africa, 


CASTOROLOGIA: | ae 


as . Just published, crown 8vo, boards, price 7:. 
Or, the History and Traditions of the Canadian Beaver. | GUIDE TO PROMOTION : 
By HORACE T, MARTIN, F.Z.., &e. : : ; : ' 
Sieh sa toncietnees ait ideals: An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examina- 


Coytents.—Mythology ag stg AF wong of — 2 | tion in Regimental Duties. 
istribution of Castor Fiber — Traditions from Europe — Geographica 
Sutribation of Castor canade ee Relatives—Life History | Part I. RANKS of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, & MAJOR. 
f the Canadian Beaver — His Wonderful Engineering Accomplishments — : j 3803 
Ethnological Considerations — First acquaintance with the ‘‘ Pale Face nel PP tite yori sigs psig brad bn & 
Experiments in Domestication — Anatomy, Osteology, Taxidermy — Chemico- 4 y Law: e . ice, we. 
Metical Properties—Importance in Trade, Commerce, and Mannfacture—The “ A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which under Colonel Banna- 
Beaver in Heraldry. tyne’s editorship held its own for years against all rivals. It was a happy idea 


: to base this Guide on so excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with 
Crown 8vo, wrapper, price ls.; per post, 1s, 1d. success,”’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


HOW TO PACK, HOW TO DRESS, | nT us 
HOW TO KEEP WELL, | emy 8vo, wrapper, price ls.; by post, ls. 1d. 
ON A WINTER TOUR IN INDIA. | © JUPITER AND HIS SYSTEM. 


By ELLEN MARY CLERKE, 
By the Hon. Mrs, NEVILLE LYTTELTON, 


“Miss Clerke has prepared a pamphlet in which our present knowledge con- 
Gives very practical directions, gained from actual experience, as to outfit,com- | cerning Jupiter and the chief problems at present presented for solution are 
fort on the passage, and preservation of health, under the severe changes of | concisely set out with an absence of technicality and, at the same time, clear 
temperature experienced during a tour in the East. intelligibility that are to be warmly commended,””—Morning Post. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- | WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Now ready, large post 4to, cloth, price 103. 6d, net. 





fourth Thousand, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63.; ealf, Back-boned Family. With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
marble edges, 11s. | price 83. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 
“Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are | ** We can conceive no better gift-book than this.”—Spectator. 


most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 


| 
=n * gengai deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of | A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other and of the Progress of Discovery, from the Time of the Greeks to the Pre- 


sent Time. Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, with 77 Illustrations, 
Lectures. (A Sequel to ‘The Fairyland of Science.’’?) With nearly 100 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s, 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. ; bound in calf, 11s. “It is an admirable book, written with a fulness and accuracy which is rarely 
“A sequel to that very delightful book, ‘ The Fairyland of Science,’ and deals 


to be found in compendiums of this sort. Any ono who reads carefully to the 
With the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic end will have got a fair general notion of the vastness of physical science, and 
camera. For young people of scientific tastes a better book could not be found 


the means of pursuing more completely any special region of it which may be de- 
than this,’"—Saturday Review. 


= i. an ae book for young people, and one not to be despised by 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of | woRaL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. Crown 


Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand, with | ; , 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 63.; calf extra, lls, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 
“The work forms acharming introduction to the study of zoology—the science “ Many readers will welcome it whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lub- 
of living things—which, we trust, will find its way into many hands.”’"—Nature. | bock overawe.’”’—Scotsman,. 


TANFORD’S RECENT ATLASES. 


Dedicated ty permission to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 
STAN FORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- | GEOGRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved 


+ +h: . +43 — on Copper Plates, coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries and the 
bag Pai ewer ss -~ Ph dager ag on es | Leading Physical Features ; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 names, 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, with Thumb with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 21s. 
Index, price £12 ; morocco, £15. Size, when shut, 16 in, by 23 in. | Size, when shut, 8} in, by 12 in. 

. “In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it | ‘ We have found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we could not 


‘8 probably unsurphssed.”—Times. | award it.”’—Journal of Education. 


QUARTO EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. ’ 
STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNT-|STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and | best style, giving the Leading Physical Features, and coloured to show the 
autifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and a List of Names, with Latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,009 names, 
Latitudes and Longitudes, Fourth Edition, imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s 63. Size, when 
sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 12 in. by 15 in, | shut, 74 in. by 12 in, 
ey have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed | ‘ Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and em- 
rT the 


combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.”— | bodying the results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive atlas 
Saturday Review, is wholly admirable.” —European Mail. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S CHRISTMAS Books 








With Introduction 
By 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


Che Capitals of the Work 


An important and superbly illustrated work, in which ‘“‘ The Capitals of the World”’ . ; 
mn and pencil, Thz k has beea for a consi /erabls time in preparation, and neicher poten oy, with 
as been spared to render it in every sense worthy of its subject. The text has been written b — 
celebrated writers of the pre:ent day ; has been put into English by Nancy Bell (N. D’ Anvers), © most 
H. D. Trail, D.C.L., has written an introduction to the work in which the characteristic pied Dee! 3 
life of “‘ The Capitals of the Wor.d”’ are passed ia brief but picturesque survey. It is confide it the 
lieved that, both in a literary and artistic sense, the work may safely challenge compari-on fn de 
most beautiful and costly fine-art books of the age. Among the chief contributors are Pier ie 
Carmen Sylva, the Comte de Kératry, Franc >is Coppée, EB. Rod, &. © Loti, 
This very beautifully Illustrated Art Work is now ready in Two Volumes, handsomely bound in half-mo 
bevelled boards, with gilt lettering on back and sides, and gilt edes, price THREE GUINEAS imoroce, 


*,* An Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application, 








WILLIAMI BLACK. 


| Wolfenberg. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 





By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, B.A... 


Fifth Edition now in the press. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDIS CAMP, 1882-1892. From the 
Original Manuscripts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station 
at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped, with two Sisters of Mercy, on Camels from the Sadan, 
With Maps and Illustrations, deny Svo, cloth extra, 21s, P 

‘* A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place it is an interesting book to 
read, in the second it is an historical document of the first importance, and in the third it has an extra. 
ordinary anpositeness at the present moment.’’—Saturday Review. 








By 
A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON... 


STOBIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of 
AFRICA. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, cloth, 88, 6d, 
*,* A collection of Zinzibar Tales tuld in the Forest by the men of the Emin Relief Expedition during 
the march acroas Africa 











BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas. Dedicated to the 
Juke and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, Full-Page Photogravures, Collotype Repro. 
ductions from Old Documents, Culoured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other text Illus. 
trations, 2 v. ls. super royal 8vo, cloth extra, eilt top, TWO GUINEAS net. 





CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and LETTERS. With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page 
and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 243, 
Large-Paper Editior, 250 copies numbered and signed, demy 4to boards, with extra Illustrations, £3 3s, 
net (nearly all sold). 
*© One of the most heantifnl illn-trated hooks that hae annear d for many vars,” —Spectator, 








| CRI1ICAL BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, cloth, fully 


Illustrated, 24s, Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s, 6d, net. 
** Au authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his work... .. executed in a manner eminently worthy of 
Mr. Dobson's high reputation for literary skill and critical acamen.’’—Ti mes 











By 
JAMES DOUGLAS 

By + 
GEORGE SOMES 

LAYARD, B.A. ie 

By " 
AUSTIN DOBSON 

By yam 


Rev. C. J ABBEY 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT inOLD ENGLISH VERSE Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


“‘ Mr, Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine piety, 
and extensive theological learning.”’-—Times. ‘‘ Mast be bonght, kept, and love?.”—Dailu Chronicle 








Edited by 
JOSEPH CUNDALL 





By 
HENRY BLACKBURN 


| ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the Sun. Normandy, 


TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL of FIFTY YEARS 


AGO. I)lustrated with 2) Plates from ‘The Annuals,” large post 8vo, half-leather, gilt edzes, 12s. 6d. 





Brittany, the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria. Wit 130 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10:, 6d. 
“A most ugreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of the picturesque.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 





AMELIA F. BARR 


The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Next weeks 





Count A. K. TOLSTOI 


The TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“Not a superfl..ous word will be found in the entire book, and from the point of view of literary work- 
manship, vivid word-painting, and sharp relief, it is a model of what a novel should be......Ssld om hasit 
been our good fortune to meet with so exce!lent a rendering of Rassian in o English:’? —Athe»2um. 





By 
THOMAS WRIGHT 


The MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: a Realistic and eens Story of 





FRANK R. STOCKTON 





By 
FERGUS HUME 





Fleet Strect in 1724. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2ls, N ext week, 


The CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. Illustrated, square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

“ Stories in which there is playful humour and poetic fancy always; the whole book is ajmirab’e. Itis 

excellently illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 














| The FEVER of LIFE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


** Even the reader who is well trained in detective romance will find no clue till the secret is sprung upon 
him in the last pages. To baffle the reader thus is the highest aim of writers of such stories, and we heartily 





FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles 


congratulate Mr. Hume on his success.” —Manchester Guardian, 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 








WILiKBy. With Photogra Portrait “i . i 
trations of bis Musie, crown Ora, Fenty pe —— and Illus: | TX YEARS of ADVENTURE in CONGO-LAND. 


** Will be apprecinted by the great musician’s admirers,” —Times. 


*“SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the 


By E. J. CLave, one of Stanley's Pioneer UVttlicers. With an Introduction by 
Henry M, Stanuey. Beautifully Illustrated with 75 Woodcuts and Pew 
and-Ink Sketches by the Author and others, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Story of a Mind, Being the Life of James E, Smith, M.A. By W 

Anprrson SmitH. With Photo P it a » wee by | MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, Author 
rar GOLomial @ gravure Portrait and other Illustrations, of “The Lottery Tickets,” “ Five Weeks © a Rallcos,’* be. Fully Seal 

© RA in AMERICA. By Professor crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

Gronce P. Pisin, of Yale. With 3 Maps, crown 8:0, cloth, 7s. 62, AXEL EBERSEN, the GRADUATE of UPSALA 
AFLOAT and ASHORE on the MEDITERRANEAN. Ky AnpRE Laurig, Author of ‘‘Tne Conquest of the Mvon,” &, Fally 

Ay gery eeniag-y 3 — of “ How to See Europe on 50 Cents a Day,” Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. aide 

Zi ramp at Home,” &. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 7s, 6d. ‘ SANDY CARMICHAEL. By Cc. T. Hyne uthor 
CORSICAN STUDIES. By John Warren Barry, of “ Four Red Nightcaps,” &c. With 8 IJustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEL i2s [Nert week,” | The PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story of Adventure 





RA By A in the F * : “ ” 
; “4 °| rests of Yucatan, By Percy ArnsLi£, Author of “ Lost ia Japaa, 
oe a SS ee Sens, coven 8vo, cloth, 53. | a ‘With 8 Titestrations, Pa 8vo, cloth, 53. 
| 
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7 ’ 7 —— 
i , 
HSrcvibney's Magazine Fashions of Co Day 
° | 
C | DECEMBER NUMBER now ready. Price One Shilling, 
— y ristmas Dumbe T With Presentation Portrait of Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, two COLOURED 
Profusely Illustrated with Eagravings in Blac aad-White, Price Oae Shilling. PLATES, and other ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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